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ONE  WAY  TO  GO 


EVERY  squad  tent  is  the  same, 
especially  in  a  battle  zone. 
This  one  was  no  different. 
It  had  fourteen  bunks  made  of 
tent  poles  and  ammo  boxes  with 
wire  strung  over  them  supporting 
shelter  -  halves;  two  pot  -  bellied 
stoves,  squat  and  red  in  winter 
cold,  giving  off  the  weirdest  red 
glow  in  darkness  and  emitting 
great  warmth  under  very  arduous 
care,  cantankerous  old  despots. 
Here,  a  rifle  standing  on  its  butt 
leaned  against  a  bunk  or  the  can¬ 
vas  wall,  a  round  always  in  the 
chamber,  polished  and  clean  and 
gleaming  in  its  dull  blue  finish; 
there,  a  web  belt  hangs  from  a 
strap,  death  in  its  pockets  and  life 


in  its  ownership;  all  around  radio 
sounds:  static  spat  and  crackled 
its  tone — 2  x-ray  2,  2  x-ray  2, — 
in  its  own  voice,  ditty-da-da-da, 
da  -  ditty  -  da,  ditty  -  da  -  da  -  da. 
Above  stretched  canvas  to  a  center 
peak  about  twelve  feet  high  and 
sloping  to  a  point  four  feet  from 
the  ground  where  it  dropped 
straight  down.  Inside  was  life  and 
outside  was  death.  This  was  a 
squad  tent,  situated  on  the  lee  of 
a  small  hill,  in  the  valley  of  Mung- 
dung-ni  in  the  land  of  Korea,  on 
the  east  coast  facing  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  twenty  miles  below  the 
38th  parallel  and  10,000  miles 
from  home. 

Outside  winter  was  howling  its 


by  Tom  Sheehan 

claim  of  ownership,  and  inside, 
the  two  squat,  red-glowing,  pot¬ 
bellied  stoves  waged  a  struggling 
battle.  The  ringing  of  metal  an¬ 
nounced  the  chow  line,  creeping 
slowly  over  packed  snow,  which 
crunched  underfoot  with  rasping 
sounds.  Voices  rang  clear  over  the 
small  valley  floor  and  died  off  in 
far  corners,  absorbed  by  snow 
and  nothing. 

The  tent  flap  was  pushed  aside 
and  a  heavily  clad  man  scraped 
through  the  opening,  canvas  rub¬ 
bing  canvas.  He  carefully  set  a  full 
mess  kit  on  the  first  bunk  and 
shrugged  off  a  heavy  parka,  care¬ 
lessly  dropping  it  on  the  next 
bunk.  He  was  a  slightly  built  man 


with  a  very  red  face  burned  by  a 
cold  winter  wind. 

His  eyes  sparkled.  "Cripes,  this 
chow  is  frozen  stiff.” 

"If  you  don’t  like  the  grub,” 
bit  a  voice  from  the  corner,  "why 
don’t  you  pray  for  some  hot  steak 
and  mushrooms?  You’re  always 
praying  for  something.” 

"Smithers,  I  told  you  before,” 
said  the  slight  soldier,  "don’t  try 
to  get  under  my  skin.” 

"Who’s  getting  under  whose 
skin?”  asked  the  one  called 
Smithers,  six  feet  tall,  stretched 
out  on  a  bunk,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  neck  and  only  his  red¬ 
dish  face  and  blond  locks  showing. 
"You’re  the  Holy  Joe  who’s  al¬ 
ways  harping  at  me.” 
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"And  for  good  reason!”  "You  know,  Riley,”  said 

"Aw,  cut  the  slop,  will  you?  I  Smithers,  addressing  the  thin  sol- 
live  the  way  I  like.  If  it  wasn’t  for  dier,  "for  all  the  Holy  Joe  stuff 
this  war  do  you  know  where  I’d  you  pass  out  and  for  all  the  damn 
be  right  now?”  praying  you  do,  it  hasn’t  done 

"Don’t  bother  telling  me.”  much  for  you.  This  is  the  third 
"I  live  right  okay.  You  should  time  you’ve  been  up  here.  First 
live  so  right.”  two  trips  you  were  hit.  Hell,  the 

"Like  an  animal  you  live  right.”  last  time  you  got  it  I  thought  you 
"Live  right!  Man,  you’re  square,  were  wasted  for  sure.” 

Ain’t  that  right,  boys?”  A  few  Riley  turned  his  head  away, 
snickers  arose,  and  frowns  passed  "What’s  that  line  you’re  always 
over  a  few  disinterested  faces,  saying,  that  some  nigger  said?” 
Someone  rolled  over  on  a  bunk  and  asked  Smithers.  "Wasn’t  it  Larry 
the  wires  underneath  screeched  Doby?  Or  maybe  it  was  old  Satch 
protest.  himself.” 
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"No,”  answered  Riley,  "it  was 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  he 
was  .  . 

"Say,  didn’t  he  play  second  base 
for  the  Senators?” 

"It  was  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  he  was  a  great  man,”  said 
Riley,  "a  great  man.” 

"Well  get  with  it,  man,  what 
did  he  say?” 

"He  said  .  .  .”  started  Riley. 

"Yuh,  I  know,”  said  Smithers, 
"little  man  full  of  grace,  four 
balls  and  you’re  on  first  base.” 

Riley’s  face  flushed  red — then 
paled.  He  stared  coldly  at  him. 
Then  he  said,  "Smithers,  Washing¬ 
ton  said  it  and  I’m  saying  it,  T 
won’t  let  any  man  belittle  my  soul 
by  getting  me  mad  at  him.’  I 
don’t  hate  you,  but  you’re  an 
animal.”  And  he  stalked  back  to 
his  bunk  and  his  chow.  He  twisted 
off  a  chunk  of  hard  cold  bread 
and  bit  into  it.  It  was  like  hard¬ 
tack.  He  nursed  it  around  his 
mouth  for  a  while,  and  with  his 
mouth  full  he  said  to  Smithers, 
"Someday  you’re  gonna  crawl, 
Smithers,  someday  you’re  gonna 
crawl.” 

"Don’t  hand  me  that,  Holy  Joe, 
I’m  sick  of  it.” 

"I  said  that  you’re  gonna  crawl, 
someday  you’re  gonna  crawl. 
You’ll  get  down  through  the  snow 
okay,  but  when  you  hit  that  hard 
ground  and  that  sandstone  and 
you  start  digging  it  out  with  your 
fingers  and  your  nails  come  off 
and  the  blood  pours  out  of  you 
and  when  you’re  the  only  one  who 
hears  the  screaming  in  your  throat 
— then  you’ll  crawl.  You’ll  scream 


'JEE-zuz,  get  me  into  the  ground.’ 
It’ll  be  your  own  profane  prayer, 
but  it  will  be  just  like  you.  He 
might  listen  to  your  voice  even 
though  it  is  strange.  He’s  infinite 
in  His  mercy.  I’ll  pray  for  you. 
And  out  loud,  too.” 

"I  don’t  need  you  to  pray  for 
me,”  said  Smithers  as  he  rolled 
over  on  his  bunk. 

THE  wind  was  still  howling 
outside  and  it  brought  with 
it  a  blanket  of  snow,  search¬ 
ing  out  every  virgin  crevice, 
driven  by  the  fury  of  itself.  It 
roared  through  the  valley  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  towards  the  enemy-held 
hills.  It  must  have  stirred  an  en¬ 
emy  artillery  emplacement  beyond 
the  dark-shrouded  hills  into  act¬ 
ivity. 

When  the  first  shell  hit,  every¬ 
one  in  the  tent  headed  for  his  hole 
outside.  Maybe  they  had  time.  A 
young  recruit,  newly  assigned  to 
the  unit  and  who  hadn’t  dug  a 
foxhole,  was  screaming  in  terror, 
"What’ll  I  do?” 

Riley  popped  up  from  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  his  hole  and  yelled  at  him, 
"Get  down!  Get  down!  Get  in 
here!”  He  grappled  a  few  seconds 
with  the  new  man  before  he  threw 
him  into  the  hole.  Then  Riley  fell 
to  his  knees.  A  tearing  piece  of  hot 
metal  was  burning  his  body.  He 
put  one  hand  out  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  felt  his  back  with  the 
other.  His  back  was  hot  and  sticky 
and  his  hand  was  warmer  then 
than  it  had  been  all  winter.  He 
fell  face-down  into  the  scarlet- 
splattered  snow.  "Mary,  Mother 
of  Jesus  .  . 
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LATER,  when  the  truck  bear¬ 
ing  Riley’s  body  pulled  out 
for  the  rear,  Smithers  walked 
back  to  the  tent,  his  steps  crunch¬ 
ing  out  their  solitary  and  rasping 
sounds  on  the  hard  snow. 


"Jeez,  it’s  a  good  thing  they 
sent  that  truck  up.  Front  line 
burial  details  are  murder  —  es¬ 
pecially  on  frozen  ground,”  he 
muttered. 


THE  SEA  BETWEEN  US 


The  bitter  wind  from  the  sea  comes  to  numb  my  face. 

Yet  once  it  swirled  around  a  hill  in  your  country 

And  caressed  your  lonely  monument  to  young  death. 

You  were  not  too  thin  to  be  killed  by  the  truck  of  a 
drunken  army  driver. 

Nor  did  death  refuse  you  because  of  the  overlarge  pea-coat 
wrapped  around  your  too  tall  body. 

It  never  saw  your  bad  broken  teeth,  or  your  shy  eyes  that 
even  war  could  not  win. 

Nor  had  it  ever  walked  a  tree-lined  road  with  you,  or 
watched  you  tremble  as  you  ate  because  you  had 
starved  for  so  very  long. 

It  had  never  held  your  hand  or  had  your  trembling  give 
strength, 

Nor  had  it  ever  dreamed  dreams  with  you,  or  watched  the 
wind  scramble  to  touch  your  hair. 

The  bitter  sea-wind  that  numbs  my  face  and  roughs  the 
sea  that  separates  us 

Still  flits  around  barren  hill  that  holds  your  crushed  and 
broken  body. 

Yet  one  grey  night-morning  the  sea  wind  will  cease  its 
fruitless  roaming  of  the  sea’s  surface, 

And  for  the  last  time  the  tide  shall  draw  the  sea  from  its 
cavern-bottomed  scabbard  between  us. 


— Norman  Collett 


Of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear ,  both  what  they  half  create 
A  nd  what  perceive , 


COSMOLOGY, 


Six  Sonnets  for  Outer  Ear 


By  LUMAN  DRAKE 
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I 


Suppose  I  went  and  built  afield  today: 
I  meant  to  get  the  conscious  syllable 


Of  what  the  man  was  saying  up  the  way, 
But  1  didn’t  make  the  sun  immovable 
Nor  maple  trees  pitch  acid  in  my  eyes; 


Light-choked,  I  tried  to  get  the  premises 
Of  better  men  than  I  but  to  refute 
Them,  and  think  up  more-consistent  lies; 

Alas  I  had  no  argument  against  red  trees, 

No  syllogistic  chain  against  the  root 
That  made  the  maple-flame  immovable 
And  so  I  turned  my  thoughts  afield  instead, 
Reached  up  and  touched  the  wooly  syllables 
Of  what  white  clouds  were  building  in  my  head: 
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II 


When  will  this  holocausting  ever  cease, 

The  smell  of  bursting  chestnuts,  applewood, 

The  bitter  smoke  of  bronzed  hazel  leaves, 

I  dare  not  flout  it  as  the  young  Keats  could: 

These  eyes  are  far  too  sere  of  summer  sun 

For  the  pilotless  intensity  of  trees 

That  kick  and  shriek  with  color,  overrun 

My  murdered  senses,  bring  me  to  my  knees 

Beneath  a  meadow  world  that  without  need 

Stands  shoulder-deep  in  fragrance  from  the  ground; 

In  there  between  the  twined  grass  and  weed 

The  grasshop  knits  his  thicket-stitch  around 

My  burning  head  and  though  my  both  ears  bleed, 

The  world  tonight  be  poplar  white  with  sound. 
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Ill 


The  white  North  wind  enough  December  wound 
Hath  slammed  October’s  burning  roofs  and  doors, 
Made  cornstalks  fold  in  snow  and  bleeding  sound, 
Nailed  singing  streams  with  blue  Shelleyan  floors 
Of  ice,  pressed  all  October’s  scythed  gold 
In  barns,  its  blue-sheen  grapes  in  purple  wines; 

The  white  North  wind  is  not  so  very  cold 
He  cannot  make  me  glad  along  the  lines 
And  purple  branchings  of  the  heart  tonight; 

The  squeal  beneath  my  snowy  heels  behind 
Grates  on  my  soul;  the  moon  is  at  its  height, 

Made  past  intolerably  beautiful  by  the  wind 
Which  whistles  round  my  collar,  disappears 
In  the  pained  purple  singing  of  my  ears: 


IV 


The  world  is  weary  of  the  North  white  wind; 

The  sky,  ferns,  flowers,  trees  and  fields  are  weak 
From  arguments  with  snow,  nor  can  prescind 
From  moon-mad  childing  now  spring  freshets  shriek, 
Clasp  hands,  stampede  the  stone-wall’d  length 
Of  fields  where  only  weedy  breezes  used  to  live; 

God  knows  the  world  will  have  to  child  on  strength 
I  do  not  have  these  burgeoning  weeks  to  give, 

Beg  borrow  steal  it  elsewhere  as  I  try; 

Alas  the  world  is  all  the  same,  in  unison 
With  tumbling  trees,  and  I  can  only  run 
Neath  airy  elms  exploding  in  the  sky, 

And  appletrees,  and  moths  up-winged  for  flight, 
And  tumbling  water  music,  turning  white. 
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V 


Now  in  the  days  of  green  unscythed  sheaves 
And  hazy  orange  suns,  clear  quiver-drones 
And  clustering  winds,  white  upturned  leaves 
And  thunderstorms,  dry  smouldering  cones 
Of  pines  do  suck  up  rain  and  air  until 
The  nights  give  out  in  incense  ooze  and  rind; 
White  Moon  who  sits  across  my  windowsill 
Get  up  and  let  thy  brainless  sister,  Wind 
Enmesh  my  curtains  luminous  with  her  hair, 
Then  loose,  unravel  and  begin  again 
With  blossom  cords  and  skeins  of  willow  sound 
Remade  on  weedy  wheels  with  turning  air; 
Winds,  willow  elms  ye  cannot  cease,  for  then 
My  ears  should  burst  if  unrepressed,  and  bound: 


* 
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VI 


Apart  tonight  from  elm  geometry 
I  look  upon  one  round  unearthly  moon 
And  see  perhaps  what  made  old  Euclid  flee 
Incarnate  forms  of  beauty  none  too  soon; 

As  there  are  no  real  and  perfect  orbs  and  squares 
There  are  no  perfect  outside  elms,  and  these 
Tall  lovely  tremblings  on  the  hayfield  airs 
Are  elms  as  fit  perfected  essences 
That  I  have  learned  from  only  God  knows  where, 
Exist  as  they  could  not  in  any  tree; 

White  Moon,  must  all  my  love  confound  it  there 
Between  white  elms  and  wind-erased  geometry? 
In  figures  of  the  brain,  the  White  Moon  said, 

If  not,  you  could  but  follow;  old  Euclid  fled l 
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THE  TORQUE 

/ 

by  Norman  Collett 


JOE’S  head  began  to  nod  to¬ 
wards  his  chest,  showing  more 
and  more  of  its  shiny  baldness, 
with  a  few  straying  grey  hairs,  un¬ 
til  suddenly  his  wife  Margaret  be¬ 
came  suspicious. 

"Joseph  !  You’re  falling  asleep 
and  you’re  not  listening  to  one 
word  I’m  saying.” 

Joseph’s  head  straightened 
quickly  as  if  he  had  been  caught 
in  some  criminal  act.  "Course  I 
am,  Margaret,”  he  said  guiltily, 
but  his  gaze  was  already  drifting 
out  the  window,  over  the  figure 
of  a  slender  boy  pulling  weeds  in 
his  garden,  over  an  old  stone  wall 
stopping  the  woods  directly  in 
back  of  his  house  and  on  to  the 
pine-laden  slopes  of  Fox  Moun¬ 
tain.  Fox  Mountain  was  pleasant 
to  look  at,  he  thought.  But  the 
name  struck  an  unpleasant  note  in 
his  mind.  What  was  it  the  game 
warden  had  said?  Oh,  yes.  The 
foxes  were  supposed  to  be  rabid 
this  year.  They  had  already  bit¬ 
ten  two  people  at  Walmouth.  Well 
there  weren’t  as  many  foxes  as 
there  used  to  be  but  there  were  still 
some. 


"I  tell  you,  Joseph,  that  boy 
was  impertinent  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  Margaret  continued  on  not 
noticing  where  Joe’s  attention  had 
drifted.  "Absolutely  impertinent.” 

"Yes  Margaret,”  Joe  said  absent- 
mindedly  as  if  he  had  said  those 
two  words  so  often  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  now  no  longer  required  any 
thought  but  was  merely  an  uncon¬ 
scious,  reflexive  action  of  the  jaws. 

Margaret  stopped  polishing  the 
now  shiny  black,  wood  stove  and 
moved  towards  a  bird  cage,  push¬ 
ing  vigorously  at  her  grey-black 
hair. 

"Just  because  I  called  him  boy, 
do  you  know  what  he  had  the 
nerve  to  say  to  me?”  she  asked  in¬ 
dignantly. 

"What?”  Joe’s  thoughts  were 
finally  centered  on  Margaret. 

"He  said  he  was  Joe’s  hired 
man.”  She  shook  her  head  back 
and  forth  disbelievingly.  "Can 
you  imagine  such  impertinence  in 
a  boy,  and  you  Joseph  helping  that 
impertinence  by  paying  him  a 
hired  man’s  wages.  It’s  utterly 
disgraceful.  A  mere  boy  getting 
a  full  grown  man’s  wage.  Joseph 
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you’re  the  most  foolish  man  I 
know  and  the  most  wasteful.” 

Joseph  thoughtfully  scratched 
his  almost  completely  bald  head 
and  sank  a  little  lower  in  his  com¬ 
fortable  kitchen  chair.  "Well  he 
does  more  work  than  most  men 
I’ve  had  over  to  help  me  in  the 
garden,”  he  ventured. 

Margaret  almost  spilled  the 
small  tin  of  water  that  she  was 
placing  in  the  bird  cage  where  an 
orange  and  black  song  bird  hopped 
nervously  back  and  forth  and 
shrilly  chirped. 

She  shut  the  cage  door.  "Ridic¬ 
ulous,”  she  stated.  "Fifty  or  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  is  plenty  for  a  boy 
his  age.  Why  in  my  day  any  boy 
would  have  been  glad  for  a  chance 
to  earn  that  much.” 

"Times  have  changed,”  Joe  re¬ 
minded  her  softly  and  his  own 
words  made  him  remember  how 
Margaret  seemed  to  have  changed. 
She  couldn’t  stand  youngsters 
around  her  anymore.  She  was  so 
different  once,  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  If  only  they  had  been 
able  to  have  children,  he  thought. 

"Hmm.  Drink,  Peter.  Drink, 
nice  Peter,”  Margaret  tapped  the 
cage  slightly.  She  turned  to  Joe 
and  seemed  to  forget  the  boy  in 
the  garden  for  a  moment.  "I  don’t 
know  about  Peter,”  she  said.  "He 
doesn’t  seem  well.” 

"It’s  summer  out  with  nice 
weather  now.  He  probably  hears 
all  the  other  birds  and  wants  to  be 
with  them.” 

"I  tried  to  make  him  fly  away 
when  his  wing  healed,  but  he  nev¬ 
er  would  go.  I  don’t  know.  May¬ 


be  you’d  better  make  a  cage  for 
him  outside,  and  I  could  put  him 
in  it  for  a  little  while  every  day. 
It  might  cheer  him  up.” 

"I  won’t  be  able  to  do  it  myself. 
I’m  still  a  little  shaky,  but  I’ll  get 
the  boy  Jean  to  do  it  before  he 
goes  home  tonight.” 

"Alright  if  you  can  get  your 
hired  man  to  do  it  without  paying 
him  extra,”  she  said  sarcastically, 
her  small  form  stiffening  visibly. 

Joe  got  up  slowly  and  walked 
over  to  the  kitchen  screen  door. 
Opening  it,  he  called,  "Jess! 
Would  you  come  in  for  a  min¬ 
ute?” 

The  boy  in  the  garden  stopped 
work,  wiped  his  forehead  with  the 
sleeves  of  his  faded  blue  shirt  and 
started  walking  unhurriedly  to¬ 
wards  the  kitchen. 

Joe  watched  him.  If  only  he 
had  been  able  to  talk  Margaret 
into  adopting  a  youngster,  he 
thought.  He  studied  the  boy 
closely.  He  walks  like  he’s  had 
too  much  responsibility  all  his  life. 

The  boy  came  in  the  kitchen 
leaving  Joe  to  let  the  screen  door 
close  noisily  behind  him. 

Before  Joe  could  speak,  Mar¬ 
garet  said,  "Boy,  I  want  you  to 
build  a  cage  for  this  bird  outside, 
before  you  go  home  tonight.  Build 
a  nice  big  roomy  one.  You’ll  find 
plenty  of  wood,  nails  and  wire  out¬ 
side  in  the  yard. 

The  boy  looked  at  Joe  as  if 
questioning  Margaret’s  authority. 
He  caught  a  slight  nod  from  Joe 
but  not  before  Margaret  had  seen 
his  look  and  understood  its  mean¬ 
ing. 
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"Yes,  Mam/’  he  said  icily.  He 
waited. 

"You  know,  boy,  that  Joseph’s 
a  fool  for  giving  you  man’s  wages. 
You  know  that  don’t  you,  boy?” 
Margaret  flickered  her  grey  steel 
eyes  over  his  faded  blue  workshirt, 
washed  out  dungarees,  and  finally 
down  at  his  thin,  sockless  legs  with 
their  pair  of  high  laced-up  sneak¬ 
ers.  She  settled  her  eyes  on  him. 
He  didn’t  blink.  "Alright  boy, 
you  can  get  back  to  work  now, 
but  mind  what  I  told  you.” 

He  walked  stiffly  out  of  the 
kitchen  into  the  garden  with  Mar¬ 
garet’s  eyes  glinting  crisply  at 
him. 

"Why  don’t  you  go  easy  on  the 
boy,”  Margaret?”  Joe  suggested. 

"Go  easy  on  an  impertinent 
boy?  Someone  has  to  put  him  in 
his  place.”  She  paused  and  tugged 
at  her  hair.  "It  certainly  won’t  be 
you,”  she  continued,  "if  you’re 
going  to  keep  him  around  here  and 
waste  your  money  by  paying  him 
a  man’s  wage.  Joseph,  you’ll  just 
have  to  stop  that.  You  tell  him 
today  before  he  goes  home  that 
you  won’t  be  needing  him  any¬ 
more,  and  then  you  can  get  a  real 
man  to  help  you  who  will  deserve 
a  man’s  wage.” 

"You  know  he’s  a  state  boy, 
homeless  all  his  life,  the  state  let¬ 
ting  him  out  to  the  Benson  family 
every  summer.  He’s  not  one  of 
them.  They  were  good  enough  to 
let  him  work  in  my  garden  for  a 
few  days  so’s  he  could  pick  up 
some  money  for  himself.”  Joe’s 
blue  eyes  shimmered  gently. 

"Makes  no  difference.  That’s 


still  no  call  to  keep  an  imperti¬ 
nent  boy  around  here  and  at  a 
man’s  wage.  You  tell  him  before 
he  goes  home  tonight  that  you 
won’t  be  needing  him  anymore.” 
Margaret  didn’t  wait  for  Joe  to 
answer,  but  walked  swiftly  out 
of  the  kitchen. 

Joe  knew  she’d  make  life  al¬ 
most  unbearable  for  him  unless 
he  did  what  she  said.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  faint  hope  that  had 
swirled  into  his  mind  like  an  early 
morning  mist  the  first  time  he  had 
met  the  boy.  It  had  been  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  the  boy  held 
himself,  as  if  he  were  a  man  who 
took  full  responsibility  for  his  ac¬ 
tions,  and  because  he  did,  expected 
to  be  treated  as  a  full  equal.  But 
now  with  Margaret  feeling  that 
way  towards  the  boy  it  would 
probably  never  be.  Darn  shame 
though,  he  thought. 

He  let  the  kitchen  screen  door 
bang  behind  him  and  walked  lazi¬ 
ly  and  slowly  out  towards  the 
shade  of  a  large  apple  tree.  He 
felt  weak.  Must  be  still  shaky 
from  my  illness,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self. 

He  settled  himself  quietly  un¬ 
der  the  tree,  away  from  the  hot 
sun.  He  watched  the  boy  for 
awhile,  and  then  floated  into  a  half 
sleep  with  the  sound  of  murmur¬ 
ing  insects  spiraling  farther  and 
farther  away. 

THE  noise  of  hammering  woke 
him.  Shadows  were  creeping 
and  climbing  into  the  yard  and 
the  garden,  slowly  covering  every¬ 
thing  with  a  grey  black  shade  that 
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seemer  strangely  suited  to  the 
coolness  in  the  air.  He  could  see 
the  boy  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  cage. 

He  rose  awkwardly  and  went 
into  the  kitchen.  "The  boy’s  got 
the  cage  about  finished,  Mar¬ 
garet.” 

"It’s  about  time,”  she  snapped, 
laying  the  broom  aside.  "I’ll  put 
Peter  in  it  for  just  a  little  while 
now  to  see  how  he  likes  it.  I’ll 
bring  the  boy  back  in  with  me 
and  you  tell  him  what  I  told  you 
to.”  She  picked  up  the  cage  with 
Peter  in  it  and  marched  out  to 
where  the  boy  was  hammering  the 
last  nail  into  a  large  spacious  cage 
set  on  a  piece  of  sheet  iron. 

Joe  looked  at  Margaret  and  the 
boy  from  the  kitchen  window. 

"It’s  not  very  good,”  Margaret 
began.  The  boy  didn’t  even  ap¬ 
pear  to  hear.  He  knew  it  was 
good  and  he  knew  that  she  knew 
it,  and  nothing  she  could  say 
would  make  any  difference. 

She  got  Peter  into  the  roomy, 
well  built  cage.  "Nice  birdy.  Nice 
Peter  .  .  .  Boy!” 

"Yes,  Mam?” 

"Joe  has  something  he  wants  to 
say  to  you  before  you  leave.”  Mar¬ 
garet  said  it  triumphantly.  "Come 
into  the  kitchen  with  me.”  They 
left  Peter  twittering  cheerily  and 
followed  the  path  to  the  screen 
door. 

Joe  moved  back  from  the  kit¬ 
chen  window  and  stood  glumly  in 
the  center  of  the  floor.  The  boy 
waited. 

"Well  Jess,”  Joe  began,  "I  hate 
to  tell  you  this,  but  .  .  .” 


Margaret  broke  in,  "Go  on  Joe. 
Go  on.” 

Before  Joe  could  begin  again, 
a  loud  whirring  and  beating  of 
wings  mingled  with  a  hysterical 
chirping  flooded  into  the  kitchen. 

Margaret  was  the  first  one  to 
the  window.  "Peter,”  she  scream¬ 
ed.  Joe  looked  over  her  shoulder 
with  the  boy  squeezing  between 
the  two  of  them.  They  could  see 
a  dull  rust-colored  fox  pushing  at 
the  cage,  trying  to  knock  it  off  its 
sheet  iron  base  so  he  could  get  at 
Peter. 

The  fox’s  eyes  were  stiff,  un¬ 
moving.  Too  stiff  for  a  healthy 
animal,  Joe  thought.  A  trickling 
of  saliva  was  oozing  from  the 
right  corner  of  his  mouth  and 
catching  in  his  fine  black-red 
muzzle.  Peter  was  whirring  and 
beating  his  wings  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  cage. 

The  fox  saw  them.  He  stared 
at  this  wi  th  an  insane  insolence, 
his  gaze  not  faltering  for  a  sec¬ 
ond;  and  then  he  went  back  to  his 
attempt  to  knock  the  cage  over. 

"Peter!” 

Joe  caught  Margaret  before  she 
could  rush  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  "Don’t  go  out  there.  That 
fox  is  rabid.” 

"But  my  Peter,”  Margaret 
whimpered. 

The  screen  door  slammed  before 
Joe  or  Margaret  realized  the  boy 
had  left  the  kitchen.  He  was 
walking  straight  for  the  fox  in 
that  cold,  haughty  manner  of  his. 

"Oh  Jess!”  Margaret  shrieked. 

The  boy  picked  up  a  straight 
handled  rake  that  lay  to  one  side 
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of  the  path.  The  fox  stopped 
pushing  at  the  cage  and  stared  at 
him.  Margaret  and  Joe  watched, 
unable  to  move. 

The  boy  kept  walking  straight 
for  the  fox,  swinging  the  rake 
now  in  a  sideways,  threatening 
motion.  The  fox  hesitated.  His 
unhealthy  eyes  bore  into  the  boy’s 
eyes.  The  boy  didn’t  falter. 

Finally  the  fox  hopped  back  a 
foot  towards  the  woods  and 
stopped.  Jess  raised  the  rake.  The 
fox  saw  the  motion  and  started 
loping  towards  the  woods,  not 
hurrying,  yet  making  his  way  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  from  the  cage. 


He  stopped  once  on  the  stone  wall 
in  front  of  the  woods  in  back  of 
the  house  and  looked  back  at  the 
boy,  then  plunged  into  the  woods. 

Margaret  and  Joe  ran  out  of  the 
house  to  the  boy  by  the  cage. 

"Peter,  are  you  all  right?”  Mar¬ 
garet  put  her  hand  in  the  cage  and 
withdrew  the  quivering  bird, 
perched  on  her  hand.*  He  became 
quieter. 

"That  was  a  very  brave  thing 
you  did,”  Margaret  forced  herself 
to  say.  Jess  blushed. 

It  was  the  first  time  Joseph  had 
seen  him  blush. 
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CHARACTERS: 

RASCAL  GOOCH,  HEIGHTS  editor-in-chief. 

GERTRUDE  VOLSTEAD,  Rascal  Gooch’s  favorite  wench,  chip¬ 
per  captain  of  girls’  hockey  team,  partial  to  tweeds  and  knee  socks. 

HORACE  HORRIGAN,  barefoot  associate  HEIGHTS  editor 
from  Chelmsford,  wholly  given  to  the  emulation  of  his  boyhood  idol, 
Tom  Playfair. 

FATHER  CONRAD  MAHATMA,  S.J.,  russet-bearded  moder¬ 
ator,  former  department  head,  now  under  discipline  for  tendencies 
toward  Eastern  Rite. 

ORVIL  McDIRK,  suave,  devil-may-care  managing  editor,  partial 
to  charcoal  flannels. 

CHESTER  WINDFALL,  splenetic  editor  of  GUIDEPOST. 

FATHER  MORTON  EXCELSIS,  S.J.,  A.  B.  (COLBY  ’33), 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Supernumerary  deans,  instructors  and  editors,  plus  a  contingent 
from  the  Baptist  Home  of  Massachusetts. 

Scene: 


SCENE: 

It  is  Tuesday  evening,  7  o’clock.  The  cellar  of  Alumni  Hall  is 
cluttered  with  desks,  manuscripts  and  editors.  A  picture  window, 
down  right,  overlooks  the  moon-glazed  reservoir.  Before  the  stone 
backdrop,  up  center,  is  the  empty  chair  and  spacious  desk  of  HEIGHTS 
editor  Rascal  Gooch.  Down  left  is  the  entrance. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor,  squatting  Indian  style,  is  Chester  Wind¬ 
fall,  editor  of  GUIDEPOST.  Clutched  in  his  nervous  right  hand  is  a 
.45  automatic  pistol. 


Windfall.  I’llkillabastid,  killim,  killabastid. 

Horace  Horrigan.  Pardon  me  sir.  Can  I  be  of  assistance?  Oh, 
you’re  the  chap  what’s  waiting  for  Rascal,  our  noble  editor.  He’ll 
soon  be  along,  I  daresay. 

Windfall.  Killabastid. 

Horace.  Pardon? 

Windfall.  I  say  .  .  .  oh,  never  mind.  You  wouldn’t  understand. 
You’re  a  countrified  pup.  ( Enter  Father  Mahatma ,  S.J.) 
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Horace.  Oh,  hello  Father. 

Father.  Hmmph.  I  wish  you  would  wear  shoes. 

Horace.  I  have  an  article,  Father. 

Father.  What  we  need  is  more  dignity  around  here.  (On 
Gooch's  desk  he  begins  setting  up  the  apparatus  for  his  Turkish  water 
pipe) .  By  the  way,  Harvey  Shadrack  has  a  wonderful  article  on  the 
student  council  meeting  that  wasn’t  held.  Fie  says  the  meeting  started 
at  one-thirty  and  ended  at  one-thirty.  Isn’t  that  clever?  All  twelve 
student  council  members  will  get  a  boot  out  of  it.  (From  his  position 
on  the  floor  Chester  Windfall,  GU1DEPOST  editor,  laughs  sardoni¬ 
cally. 

Enter  Orvil  McDirk,  smoking  a  sweet-smelling  pipe  with  a  large 
white  bowl) . 

Orvil.  Father,  when  are  you  going  to  get  a  man’s  pipe? 

Father.  Gustibus  non  disputandis,  Orvil.  But  come,  let  us  clasp 
strong  right  hands. 

Horace.  Oh  please  read  my  article,  Father.  (Father  fails  to  hear 
him  over  the  bubbling  of  his  Turkish  water  pipe) . 

Orvil.  Forget  your  article.  Get  the  paper  out  quick,  so  we  can 
take  off  for  the  O.  G.  Got  some  plans  to  make. 

Horace.  Plans? 

Orvil.  Yes.  We’re  going  to  have  a  few  investigations  around  here. 
First  the  book  store.  The  profits  they  milk  over  there  are  fabulous. 
Then  the  library.  I  hear  they’re  burning  all  the  fiction  to  make  room 
for  the  Thompson  Collection. 

Father.  FImmph. 

Horace.  Gee.  This’ll  make  our  attacks  on  the  Blessed  Oliver 
Plunkett  Society,  on  Athletic  Scholarships,  and  on  Smoking  and  Park¬ 
ing  Fines  look  like  childsplay. 

Orvil.  This  is  even  bigger  than  the  Vanishing  Irish,  or  Professional 
Gambling  Syndicates,  or  T.  V.  Sets  in  New  York  Flotels.  Bigger  than 
our  blasts  on  the  STYLUS,  and  School  Spirit,  and  the  Cross  and  Crown. 

Father.  Come  on,  it’s  getting  late.  Start  playing  those  typewrit¬ 
ers.  (Enter  Rascal  Gooch,  gaunt  and  fearless  editor,  leaning  forward 
as  if  battling  a  gale) . 

Gooch.  Haven’t  got  time  to  talk.  Got  to  write  a  lead  story. 
Where’s  my  typewriter?  Got  to  write  an  editorial  against  the  Gold 
Key  Society.  Been  dying  to  write  it  all  week.  Could  hardly  wait  ’til 
tonight.  Editorial  must  be  written  last  minute,  you  know.  Tradi¬ 
tional.  Horace,  see  to  the  private  jokes  tonight.  Plenty  of  private 
jokes  so  our  buddies  will  know  we’re  thinking  of  them. 

Horace.  How  about:  what  B.  S.  Math  major  hasn’t  been  able  to 
walk  a  straight  line  since  his  return  from  Fordham  three  months  ago? 
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Gooch.  Wonderful.  Original  as  billy-O. 

Windfall,  (leaps  to  his  feet,  brandishing  his  pistol).  Ha!  I’ve 
found  you,  Gooch. 

Gooch.  ( blandly )  Chester,  how  are  you  old  man? 

Windfall.  Don’t  old  man  me,  you  snake.  I’ll  have  your  esopha¬ 
gus. 

Father.  ( noticing  Windfall  for  the  first  time)  Young  man, 
nothing  can  be  solved  by  violence.  Give  me  your  gun. — Who  let  this 
idiot  in  here? 

Horace.  I  did,  Father. 

Father.  Fool. 

Windfall.  Get  against  the  wall,  all  of  you.  Gooch,  you’re  going 
to  die. 

Father.  Young  man,  don’t  you  realize  you  could  be  expelled 
for  this? 

Windfall.  It  was  bad  enough,  Gooch,  when  you  said  the  C.B.A. 
didn’t  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  Then  I  let  off  steam 
by  writing  letters-to-the-editor.  But  when  you  said  that  the  GUIDE- 
POST  was  befuddling — that’s  going  too  far. 

Horace.  What  shall  we  do?  He’ll  kill  us  all. 

(The  door  opens  on  Gertrude  Vol steady  field-hockey  stick  slung 
carelessly  across  her  left  shoulder.  She  laughs) . 

Gertrude.  Oh  you  silly  boys.  Always  having  your  larks. 

Gooch.  Gertrude,  my  dear  lovesick  moll,  you  shouldn’t  have 
come.  This  maniac  is  serious. 

Windfall.  Get  against  the  wall,  broad.  ( Gertrude ,  terrified , 
throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  Gooch) .  Alright  Gooch,  got  any  last 
words  to  say? 

Gooch.  It  wasn’t  I  that  wrote  the  editorial.  It  was  Father. 

Father.  Like  billy-o  it  was.  I’ve  only  written  one  editorial  this 
year.  The  one  against  mulcting  gambling  syndicates. 

Gooch.  Well  it  was  Horace. 

Horace.  Oh  no. 

Gooch.  Yes  it  was.  I  swear  it  was  Horace.  Sly  Horace.  Said  he 
was  trying  to  let  me  have  the  credit. 

Horace.  No,  I’m  not  smart  enough  to  say  the  GUIDEPOST  is 
befuddling. 

Windfall.  No,  it  wasn’t  Horace.  It  was  you,  Gooch. 

Gertrude.  Oh  dear,  and  to  think  I  expected  another  peaceful 
Tuesday  night.  I  was  going  to  sit  down  and  recapture  the  spell  of  my 
recent  tour  of  the  British  Isles.  Then  I  was  going  to  type,  spinning 
a  web  of  literary  enchantment. 

Father.  Don’t  cry,  child. 
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Gertrude.  Afterwards  my  Rascal  and  I  would  walk  home — eleven 
miles  of  heaven — with  him  singing  like  Johnny  Ray,  and  talking  about 
life  and  the  finer  things  of  it.  Oh  lord.  ( ending  in  a  whine) . 

Windfall.  Shudup  shrew — or  I’ll  killya  all. 

Orvil.  Windfall,  let’s  make  a  deal.  Leave  us  our  editor  and  we’ll 
let  the  GUIDEPOST  have  all  our  typewriters. 

( Windfall  spits) . 

Father.  ( With  a  magnanimous  sweep  of  his  arm)  Our  office  too 
— overlooking  the  moon-glazed  reservoir. 

Orvil.  And  my  sweet-smelling,  while-bowled  pipe. 

Windfall.  I’llkillGoochabastid. 

Gooch .  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  ( flies  behind  Gertrude) . 

Windfall.  Don’t  hide  behind  Gertrude,  Gooch — Don’t  hide  be¬ 
hind  Father,  Gertrude. 

(The  air  is  rent  with  a  rapid  succession  of  shots.  Screams  and 
silence.  Then  darkness. 

Finally  a  slim  figure ,  silhouetted  against  the  picture  window ,  is 
seen  screwing  a  fresh  bulb  into  the  overhead  socket.  The  subsequent 
glare  reveals  the  hardened  face  of  FI  or  ace ,  a  man  now ,  after  the  night's 
experience) . 

Horace.  Good  Lord,  what  a  mess.  It’s  fortunate  I  fainted  behind 
the  desk.  All  dead.  And  Windfall  a  suicide.  And  Father’s  Turkish 
water  pipe  smashed.  ( Enter  Ambassadors  from  the  Baptist  Home  and 
Father  Excelsis,  Dean ,  with  drum ,  colors  and  a  coterie  of  Jesuits) . 
First  Ambassador.  We  heard  gunplay.  What  is  this  sight? 

Father  Excelsis.  O  proud  death, 

What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 

That  thou  so  many  editors  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck? 

Horace  (with  gestures)  Let  four  fathers 
Bear  Windfall,  like  an  actor  to  the  stage; 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 

To  have  proved  most  royally:  and,  for  his  passage, 

The  typster’s  music  and  the  rites  of  pen 
Speak  loudly  for  him. 

Take  up  the  bodies:  such  a  sight  as  this 

Becomes  the  STYLUS,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 

Go,  bid  the  Rotcy  shoot. 

(In  pantomime ,  Father  Excelsis  places  the  cap  of  editorship  on 
Florace  Horrigan’s  noble  brow.  Horace,  taking  his  position  behind 
the  spacious  desk,  begins  to  type  feverishly) . 

CUR  TAIN 
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"You  must  forgive  your  Uncle 
Sidney  and  me  for  not  realizing 
that  when  Sheridan  wrote  the  part 
of  Thomas  he  had  a  much  older 
actor  in  mind.  We  feel  that  we 
were  very  remiss  in  not  taking 
cognizance  of  this,  although  we 
are  both  happy  that  you  are  not  at 
the  advanced  age  you  would  have 
to  be  in  order  to  be  good  in  this 
part. 

"We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
play  as  a  whole  would  be  bettered 
by  the  elimination  of  the  front 
scene,  and  have  decided  to  do 
without  it  after  this  evening’s 
performance  .  .  .” 

Thus  read  the  first  review  (and 
first  dismissal)  that  Lionel  Barry¬ 
more  ever  received.  The  play  was 
The  Rivals ,  the  year  was  1893,  the 
author  of  the  review,  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  Lionel’s  grandmother.  She 
was  the  grande  dame  of  American 
theatre  and  matriarch  of  the 
Drew-Barrymore  clan  until  her 
death  in  1897  after  seventy-two 
years  on  the  stage. 

This  was  when  Lionel  was  fif¬ 
teen;  but  it  had  all  started  much 
earlier.  Lionel  was  born  in  1878, 
the  son  of  Maurice  and  Georgianna 
(Drew)  Barrymore.  His  early 
schooling  was  in  an  Episcopal 
academy,  but  when  his  mother  be¬ 
came  converted  to  Catholicism, 
Ethel,  John,  and  Lionel  were  taken 
out  and  put  in  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions.  Lionel’s  early  years  were 
spent  in  the  Drew  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  great  figures  of  the 
stage  were  constantly  in  one  door 
and  out  another. 

DEAR  LIONEL:  Despite  the  environment,  or 
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perhaps  because  of  it,  young  Lion¬ 
el  developed  an  early  aversion  for 
the  stage,  so  that  when  in  his 
early  teens  his  formal  schooling 
ended,  it  was  with  misgiving  that 
he  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
family  and  set  about  establishing 
a  theatrical  career.  His  first  essay 
in  the  field  was  with  the  McKee 
Rankin  theatrical  company.  The 
role  called  for  him  to  portray  two 
parts.  For  some  reason  there  was 
no  rehearsal  of  the  epic,  and  since 
Lionel  had  not  seen  fit  to  examine 
the  scene  sequence,  he  didn’t  find 
out  ’til  the  premiere  that  both 
characters  he  was  to  play  were  to 
be  on  stage  simultaneously.  With 
typical  Barrymore  aplomb  he 
walked  to  a  window  that  was  part 
of  the  set  and  spoke  out  the  win¬ 
dow  as  if  the  character  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  beyond  the  view  of 
the  audience.  By  projecting  his 
voice  he  was  easily  able  to  handle 
the  diologues  without  letting  on. 

There  was  during  this  sojourn 
with  the  Rankin  Players  a  room¬ 
mate  of  Lionel’s,  an  actor  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Butler.  Butler,  it 
seems,  was  dismissed  by  Rankin 
for  heavy  drinking,  whereupon  he 
took  to  newspaper  work.  He 
managed  to  secure  a  position  as 
drama  critic  and  thereafter  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tear  apart,  actor  by  ac¬ 
tor,  McKee  Rankin  and  his  Play¬ 
ers.  Lionel  thought  this  all  very 
amusing  until  one  day  he  came 
across  a  review  of  a  play  in  which 
he  himself  was  appearing.  In  it 
Butler  cheerfully  criticized  the 
play  as  a  whole  and  singled  out 
Barrymore  (who  had  only  a  small 


part)  for  his  especial  spleen:  "A 
deplorable  young  actor  whose 
name  I  am  able  conveniently  to 
forget,  although  it  smacks  of 
Barrymore,  appeared  only  once  in 
a  figment  of  a  role  but  enacted 
it  so  balefully  that  the  audience 
was  terrified  all  evening  lest  he 
come  back  on  stage.” 

In  1900  Barrymore  appeared 
in  Augustus  Thomas’  Arizona — 
in  one  of  the  seventy-odd  road 
companies  this  play  spawned.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  but  cast  to 
play  an  old  man,  a  part  for  which 
he  was  eminently  unsuited.  Dis¬ 
missed  from  the  role,  he  was  hired 
by  James  A.  Herne  who  had  seen 
him  in  the  Thomas  play.  Herne 
gave  him  a  small  part  in  Sag  Har¬ 
bor;  this  became  his  Broadway  de¬ 
but.  Young  Barrymore  did  not 
stand  up  under  the  test  and  there 
is  little  wonder;  Otis  Skinner  and 
Richard  Bennett  dominated  the 
stage  almost  as  divinities. 

It  was  the  same  year,  1900,  that 
saw  Barrymore  first  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  what  was  to  become  the 
greatest  theatrical  trust  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  theatre.  He  met 
Sam  Shubert  who,  with  brothers 
Lee  and  Jack,  was  destined  to  hold 
a  vast  theatrical  empire  sometimes 
valued  at  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars.  Lionel,  signed 
on  at  his  asking  price  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  week,  was  surprised 
he  received  it  without  question. 
He  remarked  later  that  the  Shu- 
berts  probably  thought  at  the  time 
they  were  getting  Ethel,  too.  It 
was  in  the  Braxton  Burglary  that 
he  bowed  for  the  Shuberts  in  the 
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Herald  Square  theatre.  It  was  the 
Shuberts’  first  Broadway  play. 
The  year  was  1901. 

But  Lionel  was  not  what  you 
would  call  a  Broadway  fixture. 
He  needed  a  contact  and  Ethel  was 
it.  Moved  by  the  gracious  plead¬ 
ings  of  Ethel,  Charles  Frohman 
agreed  to  give  Lionel  a  part  in  his 
forthcoming  production,  The  Sec¬ 
ond  in  Command.  His  acting 
evinced  no  praise  from  the  critics. 
But  he  was  accepted;  at  least  there 
were  no  bad  reviews. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Bar¬ 
rymore  came  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  decision  of  his  career.  His 
poor  success  with  hero  roles  led 
him  to  believe  he  would  best  be 
suited  to  character  acting.  This 
was  the  turning  point.  He  was 
never  to  become  the  great  lover 
John  was.  Nor  was  he  ever  to 
approach  Ethel’s  superb  showman¬ 
ship.  But  his  character  portray¬ 
als  on  stage  and  screen,  ignited  as 
they  were  with  a  touch  of  mischief 
and  genius,  always  carried  over  to 
an  audience  something  of  the  Bar¬ 
rymore  warmth  and  mirth. 

It  was  Ethel  again  whose  good 
offices  were  called  into  service 
when  Frohman  placed  Lionel  in 
The  Mummy  and  the  Humming 
Bird.  It  was  here,  in  his  role  of 
Guiseppe  the  organ  grinder,  that 
Barrymore  began  a  practice  he 
often  resorted  to.  When  he  could 
not  get  the  feel  of  the  part,  he 
would  consult  with  people  he 
thought  could  best  advise  him. 
For  three  weeks  before  opening 
night  he  met  with  George  Barnum 
and  Ralph  Delmore  and  discussed 


the  role.  It  was  this  performance 
that  established  him  as  an  actor. 
The  reviewers  were  applauding, 
for  a  change. 

At  twenty-six,  with  the  Broad¬ 
way  successes  Best  of  Friends  and 
The  Other  Girl  behind  him,  he 
married  the  sixteen-year-old  Doris 
Rankin.  Instead  of  staying  with 
the  stage,  he  now  decided  he  should 
go  abroad  to  indulge  at  long  last 
his  greatest  love,  painting.  Subsi¬ 
dized  by  Ethel,  he  took  his  young 
bride  to  Paris.  There  they  spent 
about  four  years  while  Lionel  at¬ 
tended  the  Academie  Julien. 
Nothing  much  came  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  save  the  self-imposed  verdict 
— not  quite  true — that  he  was  'no 
painter.’ 

He  returned  home,  not  because 
of  any  overwhelming  passion  for 
the  stage,  but  for  money  reasons. 
Sister  Ethel  had  married  Russel 
Griswold  Colt,  and  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  proper  to  be  accepting  her 
money.  Nineteen  nine,  then, 
marked  his  reluctant  return  to  the 
stage  in  Conan  Doyle’s  The  Fires 
of  Fate.  The  play  died. 

In  1912  Barrymore  heard  of  the 
strange  new  medium,  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  He  was  engaged  by  D.  W. 
Griffith  about  the  same  time  as 
Mary  Pickford.  His  starting  sal¬ 
ary  was  ten  dollars  a  day.  At  the 
Biograph  Studios  he  was  referred 
to  as  John  Barrymore’s  'brother.’ 
Barrymore’s  first  trek  westward 
with  Griffith  was  short-lived. 
Broadway  was  beckoning.  The 
vehicle  this  time  was  Peter  Ibbetr 
son.  It  was  to  star  Lionel  and 
John.  Lionel’s  portrayal  of  the 
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villainous  Colonel  brought  fa¬ 
vorable  reviews.  The  Times,  April 
19,  1917,  said:  "Lionel  Barrymore 
(gave)  a  graphic  and  telling  per¬ 
formance  and  shares  honors  with 
his  brother  John  .  .  .  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  two  gave  a  special  qual¬ 
ity  to  the  evening  and  at  its  great 
moments  the  Barrymore-Drew 
box  wept  as  one  tear  duct.” 

Entrenched  once  again  on 
Broadway,  Barrymore  appeared  in 
a  dozen  plays  from  1917  to  1925. 
Among  these  were  The  Copper¬ 
head,  The  Jest, — and  Macbeth. 
The  latter  was  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessor  to  John’s  Ri chard  III  which 
had  closed  in  high  esteem  a  few 
months  earlier.  Both  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  But 
the  similarity  ended  there.  Truth 
was  that  Lionel  was  not  John. 
"Shakespeare,”  Barrymore  wrote 
later,  "is  to  all  other  theatre  what 
grand  opera  is  to  musical  com¬ 
edy.”  Lionel  was  not  the  "heavy” 
that  John  was.  He  did  not  have 
the  faculty  that  few  possess  to 
read  Shakespeare.  The  travesty 
was  committed  the  night  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1921.  Lionel  was 

promptly  damned  for  Macbeth. 
Indeed  Ethel’s  appearance  as  a  first 
nighter  in  the  royal  box  turned  up 
as  the  most  important  event  of 
the  evening  in  the  opinion  of  one 
reviewer. 

Barrymore  remained  on  Broad¬ 
way  for  several  years.  But  he  was 
never  to  equal  his  performances 
in  The  Copperhead,  Peter  Ibbet- 
son,  and  those  others  by  which  he 
enriched  the  Barrymore  legend  on 
Broadway.  In  192  5  he  stood  for 


the  last  time  before  the  footlights. 
It  was  the  end  of  one  life — a  life 
never  really  much  cared  for  nor 
loved — and  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  in  motion  pictures. 

In  the  early  1 9 3 0’s  the  royal  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  Ethel,  Lionel,  and 
John  appeared  for  the  first  and 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  only 
time  together  before  the  cameras. 
It  was  in  Rasputin  and  the  Em¬ 
press  and  it  gave  rise  to  many  anec¬ 
dotes  too  rich  to  let  die.  They  tell 
of  the  time  Lionel  left  the  set  to 
call  the  director  on  the  phone  and 
ask  him  to  tell  Mr.  John  Barry¬ 
more  to  stop  hogging  the  camera. 
Other  happenings  during  the  film¬ 
ing  of  the  picture  are  still  the 
legend  of  Hollywood.  There  are 
stories  of  each  of  them  trying  to 
out-Barrymore  the  other;  of 
whose  profile  would  prevail.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  largely  apocryphal, 
but  they  are  a  part  of  the  Barry¬ 
more  story. 

In  1931  Lionel  won  an  Acad¬ 
emy  Award  for  his  dramatic  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  lawyer  in  A  Tree 
Soul.  Other  films,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  followed  in  his  long¬ 
term  association  with  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.  He  lent  dignity,  fine 
acting,  and  a  great  name  to  the 
motion  picture  industry.  It  owes 
him  much. 

This  was  the  public  life  of  Lion¬ 
el  Barrymore,  seemingly  a  cur¬ 
mudgeon  to  rival  Harold  Ickes. 
But  there  was  another  Barry¬ 
more,  an  unknown  Barrymore, 
into  whose  life  few  were  invited. 
It  was  one  of  much  happiness, 
but  one  which  silently  bore  great 
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tragedy.  His  only  children,  two  little  girls,  both 
died  at  the  age  of  three.  His  first  marriage  ended 
in  divorce  in  the  early  1920’s  and  he  married 
Irene  Fenwick.  She  died  in  the  garden  of  their 
home  on  Christmas  eve,  1936.  He  left  the  house 
on  Roxbury  Drive  never  to  return  to  it  again. 
It  was  to  remain  just  as  Mrs.  Barrymore  had  left 
it.  For  ten  years  it  remained  unchanged  —  even 
her  jewelry,  some  say,  was  left  on  her  dressing 
table  awaiting  her  return. 

In  the  same  year,  1936,  another  personal  trage¬ 
dy  struck  at  Barrymore.  He  twice  fell  and  broke 
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his  hip.  He  never  walked  again 
unaided.  Crutches  became  his 
legs,  wheel  chairs  his  conveyances. 
Had  he  been  entirely  of  the  world, 
he  could  not  have  borne  it.  But  he 
was  of  many  worlds.  He  was  not 
only  an  actor,  but  a  painter,  nov¬ 
elist,  biographer,  and  composer. 
His  first  novel,  Mr.  Cantonwine , 
A  Moral  Tale,  came  out  only  a 
few  years  ago.  A  second  awaits 
posthumous  publication.  His  au¬ 
tobiography,  We  Barrymores,  was 
written  in  collaboration  with 
Cameron  Shipp  and  appeared  only 
recently.  His  paintings  and  etch¬ 
ings  have  been  on  exhibition  and 
have  been  at  least  favorably  re¬ 
ceived.  His  Boatyard  in  Venice 
was  selected  by  the  Society  of 
American  Etchers  to  be  included 
in  its  Hundred  Prints  of  the  Year 
not  long  ago. 

It  is,  however,  of  Barrymore  the 
composer  that  fewest  have  heard. 
At  life’s  end  he  had  been  compos¬ 
ing  for  some  forty-odd  years.  His 
favorite  composers  were  Bach 
whose  fugues  and  furious  scherzi 
had  intrigued  him  from  an  early 
age,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  An¬ 
ton  Bruckner.  He  studied  theory 
of  composition  and  harmony  in  his 
early  years  on  Broadway.  To  be 
near  conductor  Henry  Hadley 
while  furthering  his  stage  career, 
he  moved  to  a  Carnegie  Hall  stu¬ 
dio. 

It  was  only  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  that  Barrymore  per¬ 
mitted  public  performance  of  his 
music.  But  when  at  long  last  he 
agreed  to  share  his  music  with  the 
world  he  found  perhaps  the  great¬ 


est  emotional  experience  of  his  life. 
His  music  was  a  part  of  him.  It 
was  his  creature,  and  he  wept  for 
it. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell — a  woman,  certainly, 
to  whom  America’s  creative  tal¬ 
ent  owes  very  much — he  consent¬ 
ed  to  orchestrate  four  of  the  sea 
pieces  of  her  late  husband.  Mrs. 
MacDowell  then  asked  him  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  orchestrations  to  Fabien 
Sevitzky,  conductor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Symphony.  Sevitzky 
accepted  and  conducted  them,  and 
therefore  annually  contacted  Bar¬ 
rymore  for  other  works  of  his  to 
perform. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his 
musical  career  occurred  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  broadcast  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  when 
Artur  Rodzinsky  conducted  his 
Partita .  Ethel  later  showed  him 
the  program  that  Rodzinsky  had 
performed  that  afternoon.  (He 
had  heard  the  broadcast  of  his 
work  on  the  radio) .  It  included  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven,  a  Brahms 
overture,  and  the  Partita  by 
Barrymore.  Ele  was  in  his  favor¬ 
ite  company  and  said,  "I  hid  my 
face.” 

After  his  brother  John  died  in 
1942,  Lionel  wrote  In  Memoriam, 
a  musical  eulogy  for  his  brother. 
Into  this  tone  poem  he  poured 
some  of  the  gaiety  and  sadness  of 
the  brilliant,  tragic  John  Barry¬ 
more.  This  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Eu¬ 
gene  Ormandy.  In  1946,  a  Piano 
Concerto  of  his  was  performed  by 
Sevitzky.  In  1949  his  Opera 
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Buff  a  was  presented  by  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Symphony  under  the  baton 
of  Leo  Damiana.  Other  of  his 
works  await  publication.  Their 
performance  should  afford  some 
greater  insight  into  the  man  Bar¬ 
rymore  and  the  worlds  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved. 

It  was  Sunday,  November  14, 
19  54.  In  Chatsworth,  a  suburban 
section  of  California,  the  evening 
meal  had  ended  in  the  Wheeler 
house — the  house  to  which  Lionel 
Barrymore  had  fled  that  terrible 
Christmas  eve  eighteen  years  ago. 
It  was  here  he  had  lived  ever  since. 
They  had  joked  and  laughed  dur¬ 


ing  dinner.  And  Mr.  Barrymore 
had  recited  some  Shakespeare.  It 
was  from  Macbeth ,  the  scene  at 
the  bier  of  Lady  Macbeth: 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

The  deep,  vibrant  tones  lifted  and 
fell  with  inflection.  The  massive 
head  swayed,  the  eyes  flashed, 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief 
candle! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 
stage 

And  then  is  heard  no  more  .  .  . 

Lionel  Barrymore  was  dead. 

•  William  Tiernan 
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THE  LITTLE  GREEN 


NCE,  not 
not  very 
long  ago, 
there 
lived  a 
little  pig. 
Now  this 
particular 
little  pig 
had  very 
few  qualities  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  little  pigs  with  which 
you  may  be  acquainted.  In  fact  a 
more  ordinary  and  less  interesting 
little  pig  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  except  that  one  day  .  .  . 
but  that  comes  later. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  that 
pigs  often  do  things  which  are 
very  foolish  unless  they  listen  to 
those  more  practical  pigs  who 
know  what  is  important  for  little 
pigs  to  do.  And  while  most  little 
pigs  are  sensible  creatures,  and 
quickly  learn  to  recognize  those 
things  which  are  important  in  the 
life  of  a  pig,  there  are  an  unhappy 
few  who,  as  the  more  practical 


pigs  say,  absolutely  refuse  to  be 
realistic.  And  everyone  knows 
that  a  pig  who  is  not  a  realist  is 
of  no  value  to  anyone. 

Fortunately,  our  little  pig  in 
question  was  a  carefully  instructed 
little  pig.  The  very  wise  pigs  in 
the  sty  had  spent  many  hours  tell¬ 
ing  the  little  pig  exactly  what  was 
the  proper  manner  in  which  a  little 
pig  should  conduct  himself.  They 
wisely  told  him  how  pigs  should 
roll  and  push  in  the  deep  mud  of 
the  sty,  and  how  important  it  was 
to  think  of  what  would  be  served 
for  dinner.  The  little  pig  loved 
to  listen  to  these  very  sensible  pigs 
talk.  But  more  than  all  the  other 
subjects  of  their  conversation  the 
little  pig  loved  most  of  all  to  hear 
the  very  wise  pigs  talk  about  the 
little  green  wagon. 

The  little  green  wagon,  as  all 
intelligent  pigs  knew,  came  to  the 
small  sty  every  little  while.  And 
each  time  it  came  a  tall  man 
would  climb  out  of  the  little  green 
wagon  and  put  some  of  the  pigs  in 
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WAGON 


by  James  Delay 


the  back  of  the  wagon.  Then  all 
the  pigs  in  the  sty  would  call  good¬ 
bye  to  the  fortunate  pigs  in  the 
wagon,  and  the  little  green  wagon 
would  chug  down  the  road,  pass 
the  little  bridge,  and  climb  over 
the  top  of  the  big  green  hill.  Then 
it  would  be  gone. 

Nobody  in  the  sty  ever  again 
saw  the  pigs  that  went  away  in 
the  little  green  wagon.  But  all 
the  very  wise  pigs  said  that  the 
little  green  wagon  had  taken  the 
pigs  over  the  top  of  the  next  hill 
to  a  huge  sty  with  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rich  mud  to  roll  in,  and  the 
finest  of  food  running  through 
their  trough  all  day  just  like  the 
little  brook  runs  under  the  bridge. 
And  so,  said  the  very  wise  pigs,  this 
is  what  all  the  pigs  in  the  sty  must 
want.  And  so  they  said  again, 
(and  all  the  other  sensible  pigs 
agreed)  the  little  pig  must  wait 
for  the  little  green  wagon  to  come 
for  him,  to  take  him  inside,  and 
then  chug  down  the  road,  over  the 
bridge  under  which  the  little 


brook  runs,  and  over  the  top  of 
the  hill  out  of  sight.  And  the 
little  pig  very  wisely  rolled  in  the 
mud  all  day,  and  very  wisely 
dreamed  about  the  little  green 
wagon  all  night.  As  you  can  see 
he  was  a  very  practical,  a  very 
stable,  and  a  very  well  taught  little 
pig  until  .  .  .  but  that  comes  later. 

Now  there  was  one  very  old  pig 
in  the  sty.  The  very  wise  pigs 
used  to  laugh  at  the  old  pig  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  him  a  very 
impractical  and  foolish  old  pig. 
Obviously  the  old  pig  did  not 
know  what  was  important  for  pigs 
at  all.  Never  did  he  roll  and  push 
in  the  mud  with  the  other  pigs. 
Instead  the  old  pig  stood  beside 
the  fence  of  the  sty  all  day  looking 
far  down  the  hill  almost  as  if  he 
wished  there  were  no  fence  at  all. 
And  yet  how  absurd  such  a  wish 
would  be,  for  all  intelligent  pigs 
know  that  the  fence  is  necessary 
for  their  welfare. 

Nor  would  the  old  pig  ever  join 
in  the  merry  scramble  around  the 
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feeding  trough.  Instead  he  wait¬ 
ed  until  the  others  were  finished 
and  satisfied  himself  on  their  leav¬ 
ings.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  very 
wise  pigs  said,  the  little  green  wag¬ 
on,  which  took  only  the  healthier 
specimens  from  the  sty,  had  always 
left  him  behind.  But  the  old  pig 
never  seemed  despondent  about 
being  left  behind  by  the  little 
green  wagon.  Being  foolish  and  un¬ 
stable,  the  old  pig  even  seemed  to 
hate  the  little  green  wagon.  And 
often,  the  very  wise  pigs  said,  he 
had  been  seen  to  shudder  as  the 
little  green  wagon  carried  its  load 
of  happy  pigs  over  the  top  of  the 
hill.  All  the  very  wise  pigs  thought 
that  the  old  pig  was  most  imprac¬ 
tical  and  unrealistic.  So  they 
warned  the  little  pig  and  all  the 
other  little  pigs  to  avoid  him  as  a 
bad  and  foolish  old  pig. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  day 
the  little  pig  stood  close  to  the 
fence  and  having  decided  to  look 
down  the  road  to  see  if  he  might 
see  the  little  green  wagon,  he  stuck 
his  head  completely  through  the 
fence  and  saw  ...  a  new  world. 
The  little  pig  always  knew  that 
mud  was  the  most  important  thing 
in  life  to  a  pig,  but  here  was  an 
amazing  world  without  mud. 
Often  had  the  little  pig  seen  the 
meadow  outside  the  sty  and  the 
little  brook  that  ran  through  it, 
but  always  he  had  seen  them  with 
the  mud  and  the  logs  of  the  fence, 
and  the  food  trough  making  the 
foreground.  He  had  never  stood 
alone  with  the  big  green  meadow 


until  then.  He  had  thought,  just 
as  the  very  wise  pigs  told  him, 
that  mud  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  until  he  hung 
his  head  over  the  rail  of  the  fence 
and  until  .  .  .  but  that  comes  later. 

As  the  very  confused  little  pig 
stood  looking  through  the  fence 
at  this  new  and  mudless  world,  he 
heard  the  foolish  and  despised  old 
pig  speaking  from  behind  him. 
"Ah,”  said  the  old  pig,  "if  I  were 
a  little  pig  again.” 

"What  would  you  do?”  asked 
the  little  pig  trembling  with  fright 
at  being  engaged  in  conversation 
by  the  strange  old  pig. 

"If  I  were  a  little  pig  again  with 
four  strong  legs,  I  would  squirm 
through  this  awful  fence  and  run 
out  into  the  meadow,  then  I  would 
run  across  the  little  brook  and  up 
the  big  green  hill  and  over  all  the 
little  brooks  and  big  green  hills  in 
the  beautiful  world.” 

"But  you  cannot  do  that,” 
scolded  the  little  pig.  "Pigs  are 
supposed  to  roll  in  the  mud  here 
in  the  sty  and  wait  for  the  little 
green  wagon  to  take  them  where 
they  will  be  happier.” 

"Ah,  my  little  pig,”  said  the  old 
pig  sadly,  "Don’t  you  see?  The 
little  wagon  will  not  take  you  to 
happiness.  It  will  take  you  to 
death.”  And  so  the  old  pig  told 
the  little  pig  about  the  little  green 
wagon  and  about  the  big  meadow. 
And  every  day  afterwards,  the 
little  pig  and  the  old  pig  would 
stand  together  at  the  fence  and 
wonder  where  the  little  brook 
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went  when  it  disappeared  between 
the  two  green  hills. 

BUT  one  day,  as  they  watched 
between  the  little  brook, 
they  saw  the  little  green 
wagon  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Down 
the  long  hill  it  came  across  the 
little  bridge  and  up  the  road  to  the 
sty.  All  the  other  pigs  saw  it 
too,  and  the  very  wise  pigs  stared 
in  awe  at  the  little  green  wagon. 
Then  the  tall  man  got  out  and  be¬ 
gan  filling  the  back  of  the  little 
green  wagon  with  pigs.  Almost 
before  he  realized  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  the  little  pig  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  little  green  wagon.  It 
was  dark,  and  the  little  pig  was 
standing  behind  the  little  green 
fence  at  the  back  of  the  little 
green  wagon. 

"This  is  what  pigs  are  supposed 
to  do,”  said  a  very  wise  pig  be¬ 
side  him,  "so  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  little  green 
wagon.”  It  occurred  to  the  little 
pig  suddenly  that  he  felt  dread¬ 
fully  sorry  for  the  very  wise  pigs, 
and  that  he  hated  the  little  green 
wagon  with  its  little  green  fence. 

"Listen,  very  wise  pigs,”  squeak¬ 
ed  the  little  pig,  "the  little  green 
wagon  will  not  take  you  to  happi¬ 
ness,  only  to  death.  Don’t  let  it 
take  you  away,  very  wise  pigs. 


Come  with  me.”  Then  the  little 
pig  squirmed  through  the  little 
green  fence  at  the  back  of  the 
the  little  green  wagon;  but  the 
little  green  wagon  had  started  to 
move  away,  and  the  little  pig 
fell  on  his  back  in  the  dusty  road, 
still  squealing  to  the  very  wise  pigs 
in  the  wagon,  "Come  with  me, 
come  with  me.” 

But  the  very  wise  pigs  in  the 
little  green  wagon  only  called 
back  to  him,  "You  impractical, 
foolish  pig,  you  don’t  know  what’s 
important  for  little  pigs  to  do.” 
Sadly  the  little  pig  watched  the 
little  wagon  chug  down  the  road 
and  over  the  little  bridge.  Then 
he  walked  back  to  the  sty.  But 
this  time  the  little  pig  was  on  the 
outside  of  the  fence,  walking  in 
the  big  meadow,  not  in  the  mud. 

The  old  pig  was  watching  him, 
his  head  sticking  through  the 
fence.  "Now  run,”  said  the  old 
pig,  "run  very  far.”  And  so  the 
little  pig  ran  down  the  big 
meadow,  and  across  the  little 
brook,  and  right  over  the  top  of 
the  big  green  hill. 

And  did  he  live  happily  ever  af¬ 
ter?  Well,  who  can  say?  But  of 
all  the  little  pigs  that  ever  lived 
in  that  sty  only  he  knew  where  the 
little  brook  went,  and  what  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  big  green  hill. 
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THE  JELLYFISH 


Of  seven  delicious  flavors,  one, 

Transparent  Jello,  fragile  and  indefinite. 

Dodge  the  feelers.  If  stung  you  die. 

Run.  But  the  water  splashes  cold  on  your  face, 

And  pulls  at  legs,  first  tight,  then  easy 
When  you  run  side  to  side  and  lift  knees. 

Squit  squit .  Stinging  bare  feet  against  the  hard  corru¬ 
gated  surface 

Where  bubbles  of  clam  breath  come  up  through  tiny  holes. 
Kick  loose  the  anklet  of  seaweed  that  slows 
And  might  be  crawling  with  Godknowswhat. 

Running  uphill  with  shins  paining,  the  mud  is  smooth, 
And  you  feel  toes  sink  in,  and  heels 
If  you  let  them,  so  your  arches  hurt, 

Till  you  reach  the  warm  sand 

And  remember  that  the  sun  is  shining. 

With  crossed  fingers  hope  the  chill  gooey  mass  melts. 

Run  faster,  feet  size  four  kicking  through  the  sand, 

Like  a  bat  out  of  bad  word. 

Toe  hits  a  stone  and  turns  red, 

Making  you  limp. 

Faster,  you’re  cold. 

Drag  your  foot. 

Move  like  a  crab. 

Finally  the  hot  tar  of  the  highway 
Kisses  your  hurt  and  makes  it  better, 

So  soothing  that  you  pay  no  mind  to  the  car. 

It  hits  you  and  you  feel  more  warm. 

You  wonder  why  people  are  afraid  of  cars. 

It’s  fun  to  be  hit,  and  warm. 

Better  than  cold  jelly. 

Soothing.  Soft. 

Like  the  lap  of  a  fat  aunt. 

Not  like  Don  Wilson  cold  and  heavy-voiced. 

Rasby,  Lemon,  Lime  .  .  .  Orange  .  .  . 

Fun  to  get  hit 
Like  a  fat  aunt. 


— Terence  Dewsnap 
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Hoe  STYLUS  was  founded  in  1882  and  used  to  be 
published  once  under  each  planet  from  October  to 
June.  Hoe  early  STYLUS  was  not  only  a  story  magazine, 
but  carried  all  tbe  small  College’s  ads,  appeals  and 
news.  At  seventy-three  it  is,  in  tbe  realm  of  under¬ 
graduate  publications,  very  old.  In  tbe  clusters  of 
years  since  ber  founding,  dame  STYLUS,  standing  aloof 
from  tbe  contentions  of  tbe  unsteady  young  men  who 
were  ber  editors,  has  watched  tbe  many  old  orders  lift 
and  dissolve  in  tbe  wash  of  change. 

“Beneath  a  world  where  all  is  wash,  three  of  this  year’s 
editors  spent  one  rainy  November  afternoon  looking 
over  what  survives  of  STYLUS  ways  in  other  years  amid 
tbe  narrow,  book-walled  parallels  of  the  lower  library. 
Between  tbe  mauve  and  crackled  pages,  this  is  a  part 
of  what  they  found. 


While  New  York  critics  were  warily  assessing  the  charms  of  ballad -singer 
Lillian  Russell  and  the  Chicago  World  Fair  was  casting  its  dazzle  throughout 
the  universe ,  Boston  College  posted  a  tuition  of  thirty  dollars  per  term. 


BOSTON 

GOLLEGE 

761  Harrison  Avenue 


This  Institution,  under  the  care  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
is  intended  for  Day  Scholars  only, 

The  Classical  Department  begins 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  conducts  the  student  through  the 
ordinary  collegiate  course  to  gradua¬ 
tion. 

The  course  in  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  embraces  such  branches  as  are 
requisite  for  a  non-professional  or 
business  life. 

The  first  session  begins  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September ;  the  second,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  February. 

Terms  :  $30.00  per  session  of  five 
months,  payable  in  advance. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the 
College. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.  J., 

President. 


November  1893 
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In  1897  the  Stylus  became  lay-out  and  money  conscious. 


With  this  issue  the  STYLUS  appears  in  a  new  dress.  If  the 
form  has  nothing  else  to  commend  it,  we  trust  it  will  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  greater  convenience ;  for  it  was  somewhat  un¬ 
wieldy  in  its  old  form.  The  change  means  additional  expense; 
but  if  the  students  contribute  as  they  ought,  printer’s  bills  will 
have  no  terror  for  us.  There  are  several  in  the  college  at  present, 
who  do  not  take  the  STYLUS  at  all,  and  some  others  who  take 
it  but  do  not  pay  their  subscription;  and  yet  these  young  men 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  for  the  class  banquet,  athletics, 
etc.,  while  for  their  college  paper  they  have  none.  Is  there  not 
something  awry  about  such  a  college  spirit? 

We  trust  the  Alumni,  too,  will  take  more  interest  in  our 
literary  endeavors,  and  show  their  appreciation  by  a  yearly 
subscription  of  one  dollar.  We  know  that  we  have  already  their 
good  wishes ;  but  while  good  will  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  own  conscience,  the  STYLUS  needs  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  in  order  to  make  its  way  in  the  world.  To  those  who 
have  encouraged  us  all  along,  we  hereby  return  our  sincere 
thanks. 


January  1897 
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A  few  jnonths  later ,  leaping  to  the  fore  with  a  boodle  of  cash  came  old  ’72. 


Dear  Father  Cormican: 

The  class  of  1872,  desirous  of  establishing  a  precedent,  has  sub¬ 
scribed  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  fund 
to  aid  the  publication  of  the  BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS.  We 
don’t  want  the  amount  given  to  be  taken  as  a  limit,  because  there 
are  only  six  of  us ;  but  we  feel  that  if  once  the  fashion  were  set,  the 
other  classes  would  follow  our  example,  only  they  would  probably 
be  more  liberal  in  the  sum  subscribed. 

If  each  class  that  has  grown  out  of  our  school  into  the  less 
pleasant  life  outside  it,  contributes  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  raise  quite  a  respectable  endowment  for  our  college 
paper.  As  the  years  pass  by,  it  would  be  possible  to  relieve  the  youth¬ 
ful  Editors  of  the  irksome  work  of  soliciting  advertisements  and 
donations,  and  allow  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the  literary  aspects 
of  their  paper.  We  hope  sincerely  that  other  classes  make  our  sub¬ 
scription  look  insignificant  beside  their  generosity,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  great  Stylus  endowment. 

Respectfully, 

Class  of  72 
June  1898 

Speaking  of  ads: 

Students  of  Boston  College 

Use  the  ~  ^ 

Boston  College  Cigar. 

SOLD  BY 

B.  J.  HEANEY, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

First-Class  Groceries. 


Cor.  of  East  Newton  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue. 

Next  Corner  to  College. 


April  1896 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 


Jno.  B  rewin 
Robert  Crokek 


Wm.  Long 
Ed.  Grainger 
Frank  Carney 


Ed.  Murphy 
Frank  Brick 
Hugh  McGrath 


Jno.  Prendergast 
Jos.  Walsh,  Capt. 
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McKinley  was  in  by  a  landslide  — 
and  so  was  football  at  B.  C.  For  the 
first  time  the  college  hired  a  profes¬ 
sional  coach.  After  losing  badly  to  Tufts , 
this  hirsute  group  came  back  to  defeat 
the  “giants  from  B.  U.  ”  10-0,  and  Holy 
Cross  twice:  8-6,  and  6-2. 


tAM,  1896. 

1.  Landrigan 
Ithur  White 
p.  Kern  an 


Wm.  Nugent 
Thos.  Vahey 
Jas.  Cahill 


Jno.  Quinn 
Wm.  Lyons 


December  1896 
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CADET  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  P.  H.  CALLANAN,  ’77 


In  the  eighties  John  Boyle  O’Reilly \  Pilot  editor ,  called  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  cadet  companies  throughout  the  parishes  of  Greater  Boston. 
The  first  to  he  formed  were  the  Foster  cadets  of  B.  C.,  led  by  Patrick  H.  Calla- 
nan  of  the  class  of  ’77.  Protestant  opposition  to  the  drilling  of  cadets  was  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  rumors  began  circulating  that  the  Jesuits  were  stacking  arms  in  the 
cellar  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church. 

May  1898 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Stylus  lashed  out  with  a  bit  of  Lumanous 
sass  at  the  girls  pedaling  down  Harrison  Avenue  in  bicycle  bloomers. 


The  mannish  Miss  Strider  in  bloomers 
Is  as  bad  as  she  possibly  can ; 

To  women  in  skirts  on  the  sidewalk 
She  raises  her  hat  like  a  man. 

January  1896 


It  was  the  day  of  iron  men  with  iron  stomachs  and  iron  hats. 


GOLDEN  GATE  SPA 

1  653  Washington  St. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Lunch 

Nothing  but  first-class  food  served 
Lunches  put  up  to  take  out 
Ice  Cream,  Etc. 

OPEH  3ST3  Q-HT 

PETER  BONUGLI 


Becoming  Hats 

At  convincing  prices.  There  are  other 
dealers  who  sell  good  hats,  ours  are  the 
finest  that  can  be  produced. 

Prices  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 

Gloves  and  Umbrellas 

HARGEDON  &  LYNCH 

171  Hanover  Street,  Below  Blackstone 

OPEN  EJZENINGS 


December  1899 
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For  some  of  the  doings  of  our  predecessors  ire  can  only  bon'  our  beads. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLT  CROSS 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 


FOUNDED  1843 

'  Oldest  Catholic  College  in  New  England 


The  location  is  elevated  and  healthy,  and  easily  accessible  in  one  hour  from  Boston. 

Excellent  modern  conveniences  for  physical  culture  in  athletic  fields,  gymnasium  and 
baths.  Rooms  are  provided  for  students  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  course  of  studies  is  classical  and  prescribed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  courses  in 
Senior  and  Junior  years,  where  election  is  permitted.  The  course  embraces  Philosophy,  His¬ 
tory,  Science,  Mathematics,  Literature,  ancient  and  modern,  Languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
Oratory,  Elocution  and  Christian  Doctrine. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Attached  to  the  College  is  a  four  years’  preparatory  course,  classical  in  character,  embracing 
four  years’  Latin,  three  and  a  half  years’  Greek,  English,  History,  Elementary  Science,  French 
or  German,  Elocution  and  Christian  Doctrine. 

Full  catalogue,  examination  papers  and  other  information  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the 

REV.  JOSEPH  F.  HANSELMAN,  S.  J.,  President. 

December  1904 


When  the  high  school  shared  campus  with  the  college.  —  Oh  for  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  past! 


On  W  ednesday  evening,  November  28,  the  members  of  the 
high  school  assembled  on  the  grounds  of  our  Alma  Mater,  for  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  best-attended  of  high 
school  events.  The  music  room,  the  gymnasium,  the  corridors,  all 
were  open  to  the  pleasure  of  the  students. 

The  basketball  game  between  E.B.H.  and  B.C.H.  proved  an 
interesting  commencement  to  the  evening’s  entertainment,  albeit 
our  own  boys  lost  the  game.  The  game  over,  the  programme  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  next  act  was  “The  High  School  Parade.”  Fourth  A, 
ably  led  by  F.  A.  Dunfey,  accompanied  by  an  improvised  orchestra, 
comprising  P.  McDonald,  Ed  Wholly,  H.  Kane,  M.  Walsh,  H.  Te- 
han,  and  P.  Stanton,  headed  the  grand  procession.  With  elaborate 
specimens  of  the  decorators’  art,  a  Yale-blue  band  with  white  num¬ 
bers,  ’07,  they  presented  the  most  striking  appearance.  The  other 
classes,  all  with  their  own  colors  placed  pompously  upon  their  beat¬ 
ing  hearts,  followed  in  turn.  Twice  they  marched  with  measured 
footsteps,  with  the  band  playing  popular  airs,  around  the  gym.  All 
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then  marched  through  the  corridors  up  to  the  music  room.  Then 
followed  a  very  lively  time.  Yells  galore  went  up  from  the  throats 
of  the  exuberant  classes,  one  vying  in  loudness  with  another.  The 
band  still  continued  to  play  popular  and  very  tuneful  airs.  Class 
songs  called  forth  applause. 

The  enjoyment  in  the  music  room  was  called  to  a  close  and  all 
then  proceeded,  class  by  class,  to  the  repast  prepared  in  the  “gym.” 
The  edibles  were  hastily  and  voraciously  consumed  by  all,  rendered 
hungry,  by  their  previous  boisterousness. 

The  supper  ended,  we  trooped  back  to  the  music  room.  Then — 
what  fun,  what  joy,  what  delight,  class  songs,  class  yells,  the  band, 
tin  horns,  all  blended  together  in  riotous,  yet  pleasing,  confusion. 

The  devotees  of  the  “terpsichorean  art”  were  not  without  their 
share  in  the  fun  of  the  evening.  Somebody  striking  up  a  “dance 
song,”  several  couples  smilingly  took  the  floor.  More  followed  and 
yet  more.  Soon  the  floor  was  a  whirling  mass  of  turning  bodies. 

At  a  decent  hour  the  frolic  ceased.  All  went  away,  pleased, 
happy,  contented,  avowing  that  it  was  one  of  the  j oiliest  times  they 
had  ever  had. 

December  1906 


This  sort  of  thing  added  CLASS. 


—  GREETINGS  — 


to 

REVEREND  FATHER  RECTOR 
On  His  Feast  Day 
November  4,  1914 

Boston  College  Chestnut  Hill 

Overture  7  Orchestra 

Feast  Day  Greetings  Stephen  T.  Moran,  ’15 


GREETINGS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 


Latin 

Greek  (Address) 
Greek  (Verses) 
Selection 


William  A.  Daly,  T6 
Francis  X.  Quinn,  T 7 
Paul  H.  Furfey,  T 7 
Glee  Club 


GREETINGS  OF  THE  NATIONS 


French 

Spanish 

German 

Selection 


Thomas  S.  Hurley,  ’18 
John  Paul  Lynch,  ’18 
Raymond  J.  Bruning,  ’18 

Orchestra 
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Dancing  in  G-100  was ,  of  course ,  inaugurated  by  the  Stylus 


The  members  of  the  Stylus  Staff  were  hosts  to  some  fifty  couples 
on  Frida>’  evening,  October  23.  The  occasion  was  an  informal  danc¬ 
ing  party  held  at  University  Heights  in  the  new  college  building. 
The  affair  was  the  initial  party  of  the  season  and  was  pronouncedly 
a  social  and  financial  success.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
furnishings  of  the  Stylus  Sanctum. 
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WRIGHT &DITSON 


Athletic  outfitters  to  the  leading 
colleges,  schools  and  athletic 
clubs  of  .New  England. 


Ba$e  Ball 


Supplies  of 
Every 
Description 
for 

Athletic 

Sports 


Discus  Throwing 

Full  line  of  supplies  for 
this  popular  sport. 


Tennis,  Golf 
Cricket 

Track  and  Field 
Supplies 


Gymnasium 

Equipments 


Estimates  and  samples  for  team  uniforms,  etc.,  furnished  on  short 
notice.  Secure  our  rates  before  purchasing.  Special  attention  to  mail 
orders.  Catalogue  free. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON, 
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The  Stylus  kept  close  tabs  on  the  alumni. 


Charles  A.  Birmingham,  ’01,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  arranged  the  details  for  the  very  successful  banquet  tendered 
to  the  football  men  at  the  City  Club  Januarv  14.  Peter  Sullivan  and 
Kdward  A.  McLaughlin,  ’15,  assisted  Mr.  Birmingham. 

It  was  a  gala  evening  from  start  to  finish  and  the  results  of 
Chairman  Charlie  Birmingham’s  efforts  shone  as  resplendently  as 
do  the  jewelry  and  silverware  which  he  sells  in  the  Crosby  Jewelry 
Shop  at  480  W  ashington  Street. 

John  Boyan,  ’12,  is  vice-principal  of  the  school  on  Common 
Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Boyan  ranked  well  in  his  college  course  and 
served  in  the  aviation  section  during  the  war.  Recently  he  again 
stepped  into  the  public  view  by  giving  to  the  Boston  American  the 
names  of  the  little  tots  in  the  continuation  schools  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  Christmas  baskets. 

Harry  Kiley,  ’16,  must  be  on  speaking  terms  with  Dame  For¬ 
tune  once  more.  Harry  recently  covered  the  road  between  Boston 
and  New  York  in  record-breaking  time,  and  in  a  gas  wagon  that 
was  not  made  by  Henry  Ford  and  Son. 


October  1920 


Before  Mike. 


Manager  Ed  Tobin  and  Captain  Maurice  Dullea  (Football) 
are  now  at  work  compiling  their  schedule  for  next  fall,  and  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  an  interesting  one.  No  coach  has  been  named  as  yet,  but 
the  Graduate  Athletic  Board  have  several  under  consideration  and 
the  only  delay  is  the  picking  of  the  right  man. 


March  1916 
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Poetry  flourished  in  the  grassy  uplands  of  Chestnut  Hill. 


TWO  MEN 
Anonymous 

/ 

The  First  Man 

I  was  walking  alone  around  the  lake 

Near  the  college 

And  I  met  a  man 

And  he  asked  me 

If  this  was  Welleslev 

* 

And  I  told  him  no — Boston  College. 
And  he  said — 

Boston  University? 

And  I  said  no — Boston  College. 

And  he  said  that  he  didn’t  know 
That  Harrison  Avenue 
Came  out  thus  far. 

I  tried  to  explain, 

And  he  interrupted  and  said — 

The  Seminary. 

And  I  said  no. 

And  he  continued — 

Preparatory  to  the  seminary. 

And  I  said  no. 

And  he  persisted  that  he  knew  better, 
And  I  became  angry 
And  excited, 

And  he  fled. 
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The  Second  Man 


But  another  man  came  from  nowhere 
And  stood  at  my  side, 

He  had  green  eyes 

And  a  pointed  chin 

And  very  long  finger  nails. 

Ha-ha,  said  he. 

Ha-ha,  said  I. 

And  he  looked  at  the  Tower. 

A  reddish  gleam  came  in  his  eyes : 

The — 

He  hissed  under  his  breath. 

The  what?  I  asked. 

In  the  Websterian  sense  he  continued; 
I  began  to  whistle. 

My  enemy — he  soliloquized. 

I  stopped  whistling. 

Let  me  convert  you,  he  whispered. 

The  devil !  I  exclaimed. 

He  jumped 
And  turned  pale 
And  disappeared. 

I  remember  he  had  long,  hairy  ears — 
I  think  he  had  a  tail. 


March  1918 


Stylus  drama  critic  laments  vanishing  stage. 

A  few  months  ago  the  officials  of  the  Repertory  Theatre  of 
Boston  were  forced  to  make  the  reluctant  announcement  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Bostonian  theatre-goers,  their 
stage  was  being  wired  with  the  necessary  electrical  apparatus  for 
talking  pictures.  Their  policy  of  presenting  the  finest  plays  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  appreciated  by  our  citizens  and  it  was  financially  unwise 

/ 

to  continue  a  policy  which  Boston  apparently  did  not  want.  .  .  The 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  on  several  occasions,  urged  the  public 
to  encourage  this  theatre  which  was  clearly  not  being  run  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  great  financial  loss  incurred  was  met  by  the 
Repertory  Theatre  Club,  and  because  this  group  was  formed,  our 
critics  find  reason  to  assail  the  entire  project  as  “high  hat,”  and 
“high  brow.”  Of  course  the  critics  were  extremely  harsh.  Few,  in¬ 
deed,  encouraged  the  Repertory  Theatre  officials  in  their  purpose  to 
present  fine  plays.  .  . 

And  so  Boston  is  going  to  have  its  fill  of  the  talkies.  Miss  Le- 
Gallienne  is  afraid  to  come  to  Boston  this  year.  The  Theatre  Guild 
is  wondering  what  its  fate  will  be  here  next  season.  Mr.  Leiber  con¬ 
cluded  a  fairly  successful  two  weeks  of  Shakespeare,  and  Walter 
Hampden  is  going  to  risk  Boston.  Meanwhile  the  cathedrals  of  the 
talking  picture  epics  of  the  “new  show  world”  are  crowded  with 
devotees. 

April  1930 


Stylus  editor  distinguishes  between  the  sheepish  and  the  goatish. 

In  this  Stylus  office  we  receive  a  good  many  magazines  from 
Catholic  colleges.  Now,  classification  is  rather  a  perilous  process, 
but  to  me  these  magazines  usually  fall  into  two  general  categories : 
that  in  which  anything  religious  in  theme  or  background  is  studious¬ 
ly  avoided,  and  that  which  is  literally  cluttered  with  poems  and 
stories  ostensibly  religious.  I  say  “ostensibly,”  because  this  clutter 
is  found,  on  inspection,  to  be  little  more  than  the  namby-pamby 
poetry  and  prose  of  pious  sentiment — a  typically  Protestant  Product. 

April  1930 
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Dever  rampant: 


To: 

Wendell  Turley 

Editor-in-Chief 

Boston  College  Stylus  1939 

Address : 

Over  the  sky. 

Boston  College 
October,  1941 

Dear  Wendell : 

Do  you  remember  me? 

Well,  I’m  the  freshman  who  inched  into  the  Stylus  office  one 
muggy  afternoon  in  May  of  1939. 

You  said,  “Do  a  lot  of  reading  and  write,  write,  write.” 

I  said:  “Yes!” 

That  is  why  I  am  editor  now;  I  wrote,  wrote,  wrote.  That  is 
why  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Cross  and  Crown,  that  is  why  I  do 
not  know  what  Regis  College  looks  like,  that  is  why  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Dean’s  office  looks  like. 

You  are  dead,  Wendell.  Perhaps  you  are  still  writing.  If  you 
are,  then  the  Father’s  House  has  many  mansions;  if  you  are  not,  it 
is  because  you  are  complacent.  Complacency,  after  death,  should  be 
a  virtue  because  it  grows  out  of  questions  answered.  For  us,  here 
on  earth,  it  is  not  a  virtue,  Wendell,  for  here  there  are  too  many 
unanswered  questions. 

The  last  time  I  saw  you  as  an  earth-man  you  told  me  about 
short  stories ;  you  had  a  theory  that  short  stories  should  always  ask 
a  question  and  then  leave  it  with  the  reader  to  give  an  answer. 

Always  you  seemed  to  be  asking  questions ;  you  know  the  an¬ 
swers  now,  Wendell. 

Yet  you  have  earned  your  complacency,  whatever  form  it  has 
taken ;  you  died  to  earn  it.  We,  of  the  Stylus,  of  the  College,  and  of 
all  America,  have  not  earned  ours.  And  still  we  have  a  smug  com¬ 
placency;  we  think  it  is  deep  set,  too. 

America  is  complacent. 

The  students  of  Boston  College  are  complacent. 

America  is  complacent  because  it  is  the  greatest,  wealthiest, 
most  civilized  nation  in  the  world  and  believes  that  the  dollar  is 
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validly  analagous  to  the  Rock  upon  which  Peter  built  His  Church 
and  that  not  even  the  gates  of  Hell  will  prevail  against  it.  All  this 
even  while  there  are  significant  overtones  to  the  words  “Greece,” 
“Rome,”  “Holy  Russia,”  and  not  among  the  least  of  these,  the  word 
“France.” 

America  will  soon  answer  one  question  concerning  which  it  has 
been  overly  hesitant. 

Whither? 

The  students  are  complacent  because  Christ  has  said  He  will 
be  with  us  all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  and  the 
students  figure  themselves  part  of  the  “us.”  This  is  the  philosophical 
bulwark  for  their  complacency.  The  materialistic  and,  because  it  is 
experiential,  the  realistic  bulwark  for  their  complacency  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  football  team,  “kinnections,”  the  social  column  in 
The  Heights ,  “whitiya  know,”  and  the  Junior  Prom. 

Again  there  is  the  unanswered  question : 

Whither  ? 

As  for  America,  our  country,  we  can  only  urge  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  give  the  leaders  a  lantern,  or,  should  we  say  give  the  leader  a 
lantern?  Without  cynicism  it  may  well  be  remarked  that  whoever 
is  doing  the  leading  needs  enlightenment.  The  time  is  now  past 
when  we  might  have  provided  other  and  more  careful  leadership. 

How  about  the  students,  Wendell? 

It  is  not  meet,  of  course,  that  we  should  look  down  noses.  Love 
is  involved,  love  does  not  look  down  noses  at  the  loved.  St.  Exupery 
has  said:  “Love  is  not  in  gazing  at  each  other,  but  looking  outward 
together  in  the  same  direction.”  He  might  have  added :  “at  the  right 
things.”  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  any  business  whatsoever 
writing  for  the  Stylus ,  if  he  does  not  love  the  College  and  in  loving 
the  College,  that  which  caused  the  College,  the  students.  We  do  not 
intend  to  look  down  our  noses. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  Stylus,  Wendell.  We 
are  going  to  stand  with  the  students  and  look  outward  together  in 
the  same  direction,  at  the  right  things. 

Things  like  getting  them  to  “do  a  lot  of  reading  and  write,  write, 
write.” 

We  do  not  need  soldiers  with  guns  as  much  as  we  need  soldiers 
with  pens. 

We  do  not  need  bourgeois  security,  a  new  car  at  the  alumni 
reunion  and  the  label  “success”  as  much  as  we  need  young  Catholic 
writers,  lecturers,  professors  at  secular  universities,  a  Catholic 
Millay,  a  Catholic  Wolfe,  a  Catholic  Hutchins,  a  Catholic  Einstein, 
a  Catholic  Roosevelt. 

We  also  need  a  few  more  notches  in  our  belts,  a  broken  heart 
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or  two,  soleless  shoes,  soul-full  bodies  and  less  aversion  for  poverty. 
All  of  these  imitative  of  Christ,  no  less. 

It  is  “Credo  in  the  five  senses”  which  has  brought  France  to  the 
ground,  it  is  the  same  affirmation  which  has  muddied  Old  Glory, 
and,  closer  to  home,  it  is  a  preachment  which  sounds  many  a  dis¬ 
cordant  note  here  amid  the  soaring  granite.  Harvard?  Yes.  East 
Paducah?  Yes.  Boston  College?  No  .  .  .  and  yes! 

No! 

We  are  taught:  No.  We  reason:  No. 

But  “yes”;  experience  indicates  “yes,”  if  only  in  trend,  if  only 
in  embryo. 

— You  know  all  this,  Wendell,  you  were  here.  .  . 

To  those  who  say  “no”: 

What  about  attendance  at  First  Friday  exercises?  (Does  the 
Dean  have  to  be  there  all  the  time?) 

What  about  response  to  the  Dialogue  Mass  effort?  (Aren’t 
there  always  plenty  of  seats  for  the  parishioners?) 

What  about  missals  at  Mass?  (Must  the  celebrant  be  all  by  his 
lonesome?) 

What  about  the  lassitude  in  Religion  classes?  (May  not  live 
discussion  offset  a  dull  text?) 

What  about  the  refusal  of  blood  to  an  anemic  Sodality?  (Don’t 
we  need  two-fisted  lecturers  badly  enough?) 

What  about  the  mite  boxes?  (The  newspaper  is  the  same  every 
day:  war,  war,  war.  Give  the  pennies  to  the  mission ;  they  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  just  battle.) 

What  about  weekly  Communion?  (How  can  we  defend  Amer¬ 
ica  if  we  cannot  defend  ourselves?) 

What  about  the  B.C.  Ego?  (Do  we  have  to  tell  everybody 
that  We’re  from  B.C.  ?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  we  could  let  them 
know  by  our  manliness  rather  than  by  a  lot  of  sniveling  externals?) 

Wrhat  about  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ?  (Are  we  Man- 
icheans?  Was  heaven  made  for  B.C.  men  alone?  Turn  your  class 
ring  around  and  remember  that  there’s  a  greater  Alma  Mater  called 
Humanity.) 

What  about  mixed  marriages?  (Aren’t  there  enough  fine  young 
Catholic  girls  around  without  taking  up  with  some  fine  young  non- 
Catholic  girl?) 

What  about  the  Stylus?  (Do  you  pay  two  dollars  of  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  hard-earned  money  to  revile  your  own  college  magazine?  If 
you  don’t  want  it,  don’t  you  think  your  mother  would  like  to  see  it, 
show  it  to  her  friends  ?  If  you  don’t  like  it,  there  is  one  way  to  reme¬ 
dy  it,  write  for  it.) 

What  about  lots  more,  but  mainly  what  about  doing  something 
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toward  that  Catholic  Statesman,  not  politician  (we  have  too  many 
of  those),  that  Catholic  poet,  that  Catholic  novelist,  that  scientist, 
that  Catholic  philosopher? 

.  .  .  These  are  our  unanswered  questions,  Wendell.  That  is  why 
we  may  not  be  complacent.  We  feel  sure  that  in  whatever  compla¬ 
cency  you  find  yourself,  you  will,  nonetheless,  be  restless  until  we 
have  sought  answers,  until  we  have  worked  out  answers  for  our  Col¬ 
lege  and  even  more,  we  realize  now,  for  this  America  that  we  love 
so  well,  that  is  so  slow  in  becoming  aware  of  its  unawareness. 

Goodbye,  Wendell,  I’ll  see  you  some  day. 

— Joe  Dever 
October  1941 


THE  TEA  PARTY 
Leo  I.  Murphy 

Lucy  Manners  came  to  tea 

And  brought  her  earnest  friend  Marie. 

Lucy  is  a  debutante, 

Living  off  a  maiden  aunt. 

Marie  is  western,  blonde  and  tall, 

And  frowns  like  grandpa  on  the  wall. 

Mother  gave  us  all  some  tea, 

And  then  we  played  at  games,  we  three. 

But  when  the  clock  was  ringing  five, 

Marie  denied  she  was  alive. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  God,”  she  said. 

And  Lucy  hit  her  on  the  head. 

Marie  refused  to  drink  her  tea, 

And  threw  a  buttered  bun  at  me. 

My  angry  mother  sent  her  home, 

So  now  she  blames  it  all  on  Rome. 

I  think  that  Lucy  is  a  pearl, 

But  Marie  a  nasty  girl. 

Fm  an  atheist,  God  forgive  me.  November  1941 
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The  Stylus  gives  a  name  to  the  future. 


Even  the  latest  Freshman  tyro  welcomed  to  University  Heights 
is  soon  aware  that  we  of  B.C.  have  a  problem  in  nomenclature.  It 
goes  back  some  seventy-nine  years  ago  when  a  group  of  Jesuit  Fa¬ 
thers  with  vision,  courage,  and  little  else  in  the  way  of  financial 
backing,  opened  a  college  on  Harrison  Avenue.  They  passed  over 
the  roster  of  saints  to  name  their  school  after  the  city  of  its  residence. 
It  was  Boston’s  college,  hence  Boston  College. 

Their  wisdom  is  evident.  When  potatoes  grew  scarce  in  Ireland 
the  cheapest  route  sailing  out  of  Galway  was  to  Boston.  And  they 
came  by  the  boat-loads,  bringing  with  them  their  religion,  their  race, 
and  an  Irish  Catholic  future  for  a  Yarlkee  Puritan  town.  Boston 
College  trained  their  sons,  and  trains  them  today  for  the  time  when 
a  Catholic  culture  shall  distinguish  the  intellectual  capital  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  That  time  has  not  yet  come.  But  Boston  is  Catholic  in  numbers 
if  not  entirely  in  institutions,  and  B.C.  is  still  a  rallying  point  and 
still  identified  with  the  city  that  is  its  own. 

But  there  has  been  confusion  of  late  years  with  a  university  of 
the  same  name.  We  have  the  friendliest  relations  with  that  Universi¬ 
ty,  except  during  an  annual  football  game  and  several  weeks  there¬ 
after.  Well,  football  is  here  again  and  the  Eagle  is  flying  high.  And 
when  we  hear  praise  pour  from  a  radio  with  reference  to  “the  Ter¬ 
riers  of  Chestnut  Hill,”  why,  then  we  have  a  problem  in  nomen¬ 
clature. 

Yet  Boston  and  B.C.  are  inseparable.  Our  graduates  help  man 
her  police  force,  her  fire  department  loans  us  a  band,  the  Mayor  at¬ 
tends  our  games.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself  has  cemented 
the  union  in  bronze.  And  so  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  shall  have 
to  continue  explaining  to  our  midwestern  friends  that  we  are  the 
College,  not  the  University,  and  that  we  are  not  adjacent  to  the 
Copley  Square  Library  but  have  Gothic  cathedrals  for  classrooms 
out  where  the  green  hills  roll.  But  what  will  happen  when  “B.C. 
College”  becomes  a  university? 

The  Stylus  has  a  solution. 

It’s  Boston  Catholic  University.  B.C.U. 

We  keep  the  “Boston”  with  a  Catholic  punch  and  grow  full- 
fledged  in  the  bargain.  Where  this  suggestion  came  from  we  do  not 
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know.  It  probably  emanated  from  the  atmosphere,  breathed  in  by 
the  spirit  of  the  gargoyle  who  scowls  above  the  Library  door.  There 
are  two  universities  who  may  have  objections;  look  carefully  and 
you  will  find  their  names  scrambled  together  in  our  solution.  But 
the  Stylus  will  proceed  serenely,  crusaders  of  a  nominal  cause.  We 
think  we  have  a  solution;  at  least  wait  to  hear  of  a  better  one. 

Boston  Catholic  University.  B.C.U.  H-m-m-m. 

November  1941 
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F  RATER  Nicholas  had  just 
awakened.  Lying  there  on 
his  board  and  straw  bed,  he 
listened  to  the  silence  and  watched 
the  darkness  as  he  did  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Always  he  awoke  two  min¬ 
utes  before  the  bell  tinkled  at  five 
minutes  of  two,  the  time  to  rise 
and  go  to  the  abbey  to  sing  Matins 
and  Lauds.  The  morning  was  dark 
and  still  like  other  mornings. 
Yet  this  morning  was  the  dawn  of 
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the  day  before  Christmas.  To¬ 
night  there  would  be  a  midnight 
Mass  sung  by  the  monks  in  Gre¬ 
gorian.  It  was  to  be  his  first 
Christmas  in  the  cloister;  but 
now  .  .  . 

Yesterday  Father  Master  had 
called  him  into  his  office.  Frater 
knelt  beside  his  desk.  Father 
spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  may  have  noticed  Frater 
Gabriel’s  absence  for  the  last  few 
hours.  You  see,  Frater  Gabriel  has 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time  that 
perhaps  his  vocation  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  was  in  an  active  not  a  con¬ 
templative  order.  Frater  came  to 
me  this  morning  and  told  me  he 
didn’t  think  he  had  a  Trappist  vo¬ 
cation — and  I  agreed. 

"Of  course,  you  know  that  all 
of  us  must  have  our  heads  shaved 
again  before  Christmas  and  Frater 
Gabriel  wanted  to  leave  with  the 
little  hair  he  had — so  he  is  gone — 
left  this  morning.” 

The  words  created  a  slight  fear 
within  Frater  Nicholas,  for  he  had 
known  Frater  Gabriel  very  well. 
He  was  much  like  himself — ner¬ 
vous  and  tense.  And  now  this  life 
had  proved  too  strenuous  for  his 
friend.  But  why  was  Father  Mas¬ 
ter  telling  him?  Monks  never  dis¬ 
cuss  the  private  lives  of  one  an¬ 
other. 

Father  Master  continued,  "Fra¬ 
ter  Nicholas,  the  Abbot  and  I 
think  your  vocation  may  be,  as 
Frater  Gabriel’s,  to  an  active  or¬ 
der.  What  do  you  think?” 

Frater’s  heart  chilled.  He  stam¬ 
mered  a  few  words.  The  work¬ 
ing  bell  sounded. 


Father  Master  rose.  "Go  to  work 
this  afternoon  and  try  to  analyze 
your  feelings.  We  will  have  an¬ 
other  talk  later.  We  still  have 
one  more  day  for  the  haircut.” 

Frater  stumbled  from  the  office, 
numb  in  body  and  soul.  He  had 
never  mentioned  thoughts  of  leav¬ 
ing  to  Father  Master;  he  had  al¬ 
ways  dismissed  these  thoughts  as 
temptations  as  he  strove  to  em¬ 
brace  his  chosen  life. 

IT  was  chilly  in  his  cell  so  early 
in  the  morning,  and  he  pulled 
the  hood  of  his  scapular  farther 
over  his  head.  He  hadn’t  slept 
very  well.  And  now  he  wished  the 
bell  would  sound. 

He  remembered  well  the  first 
week  of  working  in  silence  and 
how  it  unnerved  him.  But  that 
was  part  of  the  sacrifice  he  wanted 
to  make — a  gift  to  God  of  him¬ 
self.  He  remembered  with  happi¬ 
ness  now,  as  he  lay  on  the  straw, 
the  sleepless  nights  he  had  offered 
to  God,  the  day  he  received  his 
white  habit,  the  times  he  worked 
in  the  fields  ’til  late  in  the  evening, 
and  how  he  and  his  partners  re¬ 
ceived  a  late  meal  of  vegetables 
and  were  allowed  to  sleep  until  the 
next  morning’s  Angelus.  He 
thought  with  a  smile  of  Father 
Ambrose,  who  stood  next  to  him 
in  choir,  and  who  always  upon 
completing  the  "De  Profundis” 
would  forget  and  automatically 
begin  singing  the  "Gloria”  while 
bowing  profoundly,  and  Frater 
Guy  who  always  stepped  too  far 
out  of  his  stall  when  making  a 
profound  bow,  preventing  the 
monk  next  to  him  from  making 
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any  bow  at  all.  He  recalled  how 
he  became  more  nervous  and  be¬ 
gan  to  sweat  in  choir,  how  at  times 
he  had  to  physically  restrain  him¬ 
self  from  rushing  out  of  church. 
As  penance,  each  day  he  resolved 
to  accept  the  mortifications  and 
routine  of  the  cloistered  life. 

The  cold  brought  him  back  to 
the  present.  Shivering,  he  tucked 
his  robe  closer  about  his  feet  and 
pulled  the  blanket  tighter  about 
his  robed  body.  What  was  the 
time?  The  bell  should  have  rung. 

Yesterday  afternoon  he  had 
gone  to  work  but  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  decide  his  vocation,  so  he 
had  returned  as  usual  for  the  office 
of  Vespers.  Slowly  he  walked  to 
his  choir  stall,  the  stall  that  had  be¬ 
come  a  well  known  friend.  He 
knelt  down,  lowered  his  head,  and 
asked  for  guidance.  Only  the  si¬ 
lence  answered  him.  With  the 
bell’s  tinkle  the  office  began. 
Psalm  followed  psalm.  Finally 
"'Dixit  Dominus  Domino  Meo,” 
he  sang  forcefully,  realizing  it 
might  be  his  last  time.  At  the 
end,  Father  Master  looked  at  him 
inquiringly.  But  he  had  no  an¬ 
swer.  He  shook  his  head.  Father 
made  a  sign:  tomorrow. 

AT  last  the  bell  sounded,  call¬ 
ing  him  forth  to  sing  praises 
to  God.  Five  before  two: 
many  people  weren’t  in  bed  yet. 
Tossing  the  blanket  aside,  he  sat  at 
the  edge  of  his  bed  and  fumbled 
in  the  darkness  for  his  shoes.  Then 
he  stood  up  and  straightened  his 
robes.  After  splashing  water  on 


his  face,  he  donned  his  white  cloak 
and  entered  the  cold  night. 

The  abbey  church  was  warm 
and  dark  and  friendly.  The  only 
light  came  from  tiny  lights  in  the 
stalls  of  novices  who  had  not  yet 
memorized  the  office.  He  tried 
to  concentrate  on  the  Divine  Of¬ 
fice.  But  it  was  hard.  After 
meditation  he  took  a  walk  in  the 
starlit  night;  he  was  unable  to 
think;  he  only  walked. 

The  shades  of  light  in  the  east 
began  to  dim  the  midwinter  stars 
and  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  hill  to  the  church,  a  great 
dark  structure  against  a  lighter 
sky.  The  silence,  at  other  times 
oppressing,  was  now  delicious. 

Father  Master  would  be  begin¬ 
ning  his  Mass  in  the  crypt.  He 
had  promised  to  remember  him  in 
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his  Mass.  Quickening  his  pace,  he 
went  to  the  crypt  beneath  the 
church. 

There  was  a  priest  beginning 
Mass  at  each  of  the  fourteen  mar¬ 
ble  altars.  Father  Master  had  just 
come  in  also,  so  Frater  knelt  on 
the  floor  opposite  him. 

Frater  Nicholas  began  to  pray, 
"God,  please  give  me  the  grace 
from  this  Mass  to  make  a  correct 
decision.  You  know  I’d  prefer  to 
stay  here — like  David  to  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  days  with¬ 
out  end.  Should  I  leave?” 

Father  whispered,  "Hoc  est 
enim  Corpus  Meum.”  Raising  his 
eyes  from  the  gloom  of  the  crypt, 
Frater  gazed  at  the  host. 

"My  Lord  and  My  God.” 

After  the  consecration,  no 
thoughts  or  prayers  rose  in  his 
mind.  All  he  could  sense  was 
the  quiet  of  the  place.  He  just 
knelt  there. 

When  Mass  ended,  Father  left 
the  crypt.  Nicholas  saw  other 
monks  and  priests  leave  also, 
wrapped  in  silence,  content  and 
happy.  They  were  leaving  in  si¬ 


lence.  Silence.  The  letters  etched 
themselves  on  his  mind — a  silence 
that  hindered  even  his  prayer. 

THE  rest  of  the  morning  was 
routine.  He  returned  to  the 
novices’  dormitory;  they  had 
just  changed  into  their  working 
clothes  and  were  going  to  their 
duties.  All  the  novices  smiled  at 
him,  and  one  of  them  told  him  in 
sign  language  to  hurry  and  have 
his  hair  cut,  for  tomorrow  was  the 
big  day.  Frater  Nicholas  smiled 
and  nodded. 

Returning  to  the  tiny  chapel, 
he  met  Father  Master.  Frater 
Nicholas  read  the  question  in 
Father’s  stern  and  troubled  eyes. 
Frater  Nicholas  smiled  and  nodded 
affirmatively.  Father  Master  un¬ 
derstood.  His  expression  relaxed. 
He  smiled,  and  motioned  for 
Frater  to  follow  him.  Frater  Nich¬ 
olas  rose  and  bowed  to  the  cruci¬ 
fix.  He  felt  satisfied  and  content 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 
He  wondered  what  order  to 
choose.  Maybe  he  would  once 
again  be  with  Frater  Gabriel. 
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BOB  Martin  put  the  text  book 
down  in  disgust.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  study  about  cell 
nuclei  in  this  rattling,  noisy  train. 
He  lit  a  cigarette  and  exhaled  the 
smoke  heavily,  sighing.  He  spent 
a  few  boring  minutes  looking 
at  the  backyards  of  Medford 
through  the  dirty  train  window, 
and  then  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
Globe  someone  had  left  on  the 
empty  seat  beside  him.  He  turned 
to  the  sport  section  and  passing 
over  a  story  about  his  college’s 
quarterback,  began  to  read  about 
Bradley  High’s  impending  game. 

The  article  was  a  small  one  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  where  sto¬ 
ries  of  high  school  games  were 
lumped  together.  "Bradley  high 
school,  unbeaten  in  its  last  24 
games,  will  face  Somerville  tomor¬ 
row  in  a  contest  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  determine  this  year’s  state 
champions.  With  Jim  Palonis, 
Bradley’s  fine  passing  quarterback, 
riding  the  bench  with  a  leg  injury, 
Somerville  is  expected  to  win. 
Somerville  has  a  high  powered 
offense  which  is  expected  .  . .”  Bob 
grunted  in  disgust.  This  was  al¬ 
ways  the  way  with  the  Boston  pa¬ 
pers,  he  thought.  They  never  give 
Bradley  a  break.  Think  it’s  out 
in  the  sticks  with  wild  Indians 
roaming  all  over  the  place.  Hell, 
Bradley  would  win  easily.  Even 
without  Palonis,  there  was  Arnold 


and  Zaroulis,  two  of  the  best  backs 
in  the  state.  They’d  run  through 
Somerville’s  line  and  he’d  be  there 
watching.  With  Jan. 

He’d  see  Jan  tonight  and  to¬ 
morrow  at  the  game,  and  maybe 
Sunday  too.  He  could  take  the 
7:32  to  Boston,  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  cutting  his  last  class 
and  skipping  a  Saturday  morning 
biology  lab  to  get  home,  but  it  was 
worth  it,  he  thought. 

He  had  last  seen  Jan  on  Colum¬ 
bus  Day,  and  she  had  not  written 
to  him  in  the  three  weeks  since 
then.  But  he’d  see  her  tonight. 
He  had  sent  Jan  a  letter  Tuesday 
telling  her  he  would  be  home.  He 
would  call  for  her  at  7:30. 

Perhaps  this  time  . . .  Bob  looked 
at  his  school  ring,  turning  it  on  his 
finger  to  read  the  numbers  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  side:  1954.  Just 
last  June  he  had  graduated.  What 
a  change  in  those  few  months! 
College  is  really  different  from 
Bradley  High.  At  first  the  place 
was  great.  A  chance  to  smoke  be¬ 
tween  classes  and  three  cuts  a  se¬ 
mester  seemed  the  measure  of  ma¬ 
turity.  Now  he  was  used  to  it, 
and  college  was  all  right,  but  the 
courses  were  rough. 

"Bradley,  Bradley  next  stop.” 

Bob  arranged  his  books  and 
took  a  small  leather  bag  down 
from  the  overhead  rack.  He  was 
the  first  one  to  reach  the  door 
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when  the  train  pulled  into  the  sta¬ 
tion.  He  waited  while  it  hissed 
and  coughed  to  a  stop,  and  when 
the  screech  and  settling  jolt  had 
passed,  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  quickly  down  the  iron  steps. 

IT  was  7:15  when  he  parked  the 
Buick  in  front  of  Jan’s  house 
and  went  up  the  walk.  The 
porch  light  was  on,  and  it  an¬ 
swered  any  doubt  Bob  might  have 
had  about  Jan  getting  the  letter. 

Jan  answered  the  door,  smiling. 
She  was  wearing  a  pretty  party 
dress,  a  black  velvet  top  with  a 
frilly  lace-like  skirt.  He  usually 
let  Jan  decide  where  they  would 
go  on  a  date,  and  he  saw  tonight 
she  was  dressed  for  dancing. 

"I  tried  to  get  you  on  the 
phone,”  he  said,  "line  was  busy. 
See  you  got  the  letter,  though.” 
"Yes,  it  came  yesterday.” 

She  led  Bob  into  the  parlor, 
where  he  said  the  customary  hellos 
to  the  family.  Jan’s  sister  Barbie 
did  not  put  down  the  magazine 
she  was  reading,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott  were  very  friendly  and  con¬ 
cerned. 

"How’s  school,  Bob?”  asked  Mr. 
Scott. 

"Fine,  sir.” 

"Paper  says  you  have  a  good 
football  team.” 

"The  last  few  were  pretty 
close.” 


"Yes,  I  guess  so.  Well,  have  a 
nice  time.” 

"Where  are  you  going  tonight?” 
Mrs.  Scott  beamed  on  the  young 
couple. 

Bob  paused,  uncertain,  but  Jan 
saved  him  by  speaking. 

"Ralph  Flanagan  is  at  the  To¬ 
tem  Pole.” 

"That’s  nice.  Have  a  good 
time.” 

"Be  in  early  now,”  said  Mr. 
Scott  from  his  armchair. 

FOR  a  while  they  rode  in  mod¬ 
erate  silence.  Jan  accepted  a 
cigarette  and  puffed  inexpe- 
riencedly.  Twice  she  managed  to 
stifle  a  cough,  but  finally,  wrin¬ 
kling  her  nose  in  distaste,  she 
crushed  out  the  cigarette. 

"Bob,  let  me  drive,”  her  tone 
was  mildly  coaxing. 

"No.” 

"Please.” 

"Wait  ’til  we  get  on  128.” 
When  they  reached  the  high¬ 
way,  Bob  let  her  guide  the  wheel. 
Jan  was  seventeen,  but  she  did  not 
have  her  license,  and  was  only 
learning  to  drive.  She  smiled  as 
she  steered  the  car,  enjoying  a  new 
experience. 

Bob  wished  Jan  did  not  take  the 
wheel.  He  wished  she  had  sat 
back  and  listened  to  what  he 
wanted  to  tell  her.  But  now  was 
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not  the  time.  Later,  he  would  talk 
to  her.  He  took  the  wheel  to  guide 
the  car  around  a  curve.  Later  .  .  . 

THEY  moved  smoothly  over 
the  polished  surface  of  the 
dance  floor.  Bob  was  not  a 
good  dancer,  but  with  Jan  it  was 
easy.  He  lost  all  awkwardness  as 
they  glided  close  together,  in  a 
world  of  blue  lights  and  soft  mu¬ 
sic. 

The  band  took  a  break  at  ten, 
and  the  dancers  drifted  off  to 
occupy  the  many  divans  that  half 
circled  the  floor.  Bob  and  Jan 
walked  slowly  to  the  refreshment 
stand  at  one  end 
of  the  hall.  Jan 
sat  at  a  small 
table,  while  Bob 
joined  the 
throng  around 
the  bar  that,  as 
advertised,  sold 
only  soft 
drinks. 

When  he  re¬ 
turned  with 
two  cokes,  Jan 
was  talking  to 
Beverly  Collins 
and  a  boy  whom  Bob  did  not 
know. 

"Here  he  is  now.”  Jan  was  look¬ 
ing  up,  smiling  at  Bob. 

"Hi  Bob,”  Beverly  said  affably. 
"Hello.” 

He  put  the  paper  cups  down  on 
the  table.  Some  of  the  coke  spilled 
over  the  rim  of  the  cup  and  felt 
warm  and  sticky  on  his  hand. 

"Bob,  this  is  Ronnie  Hughes. 
He  goes  to  Andover,”  Beverly 
said. 


The  boy  leaned  across  the  table 
offering  his  hand.  He  was  a  crew- 
cut,  handsome  kid  with  a  strong 
handclasp.  Beverly  beamed  on 
Ronnie,  obviously  proud  of  her 
fine  catch. 

Beverly  was  a  friend  of  Jan. 
Bob  remembered  her  vaguely  as  a 
girl  who  always  tried  to  be  sophis¬ 
ticated.  He  remembered  also,  that 
he  did  not  like  her. 

"Bev  and  Ronnie  are  going 
steady,”  Jan  said  happily. 

Bob  did  not  miss  the  hint,  but 

only  said  non-committally,  "that’s 

*  _  >» 
nice. 

"Ron’s  going  to  Harvard  next 

year,”  Bev  said. 
"He  plays  foot¬ 
ball.” 

"Isn’t  that 
marvelous,”  Jan 
said. 

They  ex¬ 
changed  pleas¬ 
antries  for  a 
time,  and  the 
boys  talked 
about  sports 
and  cars  after 
the  girls  ex¬ 
cused  them¬ 
selves  and  had  gone  to  the  powder 
room.  While  they  were  gone,  the 
band  had  come  back  on  stage  and 
had  begun  to  play. 

When  the  girls  returned,  the 
couples  walked  to  the  dance  floor. 

"Isn’t  it  nice,”  Jan  said  as  they 
danced  away  from  their  compan¬ 
ions. 

"Isn’t  what  nice?”  Bob  asked, 
only  guessing  at  what  she  meant. 
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“They’re  going  steady,  I  mean. 
He’s  taking  her  to  a  formal  at 
school  next  week.” 

“Well,  good  for  her,”  Bob  said, 
trying  vainly  to  imitate  George 
Gobel.  “Goo-o-od  for  her.” 

“Bob,  you’re  horrid.”  Jan 
laughed. 

They  danced  on,  into  the  blue 
lighted  dreamland.  Bob  held  her 
close  to  him  and  smelt  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  her  hair.  He  thought 
of  his  resolution  to  ask  Jan  to  go 
steady,  but  he  said  nothing  and 
moved  slowly  and  softly  to  the 
dragging  beat  of  the  music. 

((T)  EV  and  Ronnie  are  stop- 

D  ping  at  Pete’s,”  Jan  said. 

Bob  looked  at  the  road, 
black  and  winding,  coiled  in  front 
of  him  like  a  huge  striped  snake. 
He  flicked  on  his  high  beams. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to,  we 
won’t,”  she  said. 

“It’s  O.  K.  with  me,”  he  replied. 

Jan  rested  her  head  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  Bob  again  caught  the 
lovely  fragrance  of  her  blonde 
hair. 

For  a  long  time  they  rode  in  si¬ 
lence.  When  they  did  speak,  it 
was  in  low  whisper-like  voices. 
They  hated  to  disturb  the  sleeping 
loveliness  of  the  dark  night. 

Bob  was  not  entirely  content. 
He  had  not  asked  Jan  to  be  his 
steady  date,  and  he  could  not  ex¬ 
plain  to  himself  why  he  had  not. 
Was  it  anything  about  Jan,  he 
thought,  or  was  it  because  he  saw 
Beverly  Collins,  and  the  way  she 
had  gloated  over  the  boy  she  had 
roped?  He  did  not  try  to  find  the 
reason.  He  drove  on,  moodily 


looking  at  the  road  ahead,  as  if  the 
dark  highway  or  the  still  night 
could  give  him  his  answer. 

PETE’S  was  jammed  with  the 
usual  Friday  night  crowd  of 
teen  agers.  A  few  couples 
were  on  the  small  floor  space, 
dancing  to  the  music  of  the  juke 
box.  Beverly  called  from  one  of 
the  booths  along  the  side  of  the 
room. 

“Hi  kids,  glad  you  came.” 

She  moved  closer  to  the  wall, 
giving  Jan  space  to  sit  down. 

“Wasn’t  Ralph  Flanagan  just 
simply  dreamy?” 

She  sighed  in  an  exaggerated 
manner,  like  a  bobby-soxer  at  a 
Frank  Sinatra  movie.  She  told 
Bob  that  Ronnie  had  invited  her 
to  a  formal  on  the  mext  weekend, 
and  she  said  Jan  must  help  her  se¬ 
lect  an  evening  gown  on  Monday, 
after  school. 

Bob  glanced  at  Jan,  giving  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  garrulous  Bev¬ 
erly  Jan  was  absorbed  in  what  her 
friend  was  saying,  and  did  not  see 
Bob  looking  at  her  across  the 
table. 

The  two  girls  talked  to  one  an¬ 
other  about  school  matters  and 
mutual  friends.  Frequently  they 
would  look  at  Bob,  asking  him  if 
he  knew  the  person  involved,  or 
just  impressing  on  him  what  they 
had  said.  Suddenly,  Jan  looked 
up,  startled. 

“Oh  my  goodness,  what  time  is 
it?”  she  asked  with  concern. 

“Ten  past  twelve,”  Ronnie  said, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

“I  have  to  be  home  by  twelve,” 
Jan  said.  “We  better  go.” 
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She  started  to  rise  immediately. 
Bob  stood  up,  and  helped  her  on 
with  her  coat.  He  left  a  two  dol¬ 
lar  bill  on  the  table  to  pay  for 
their  share  of  the  check.  They 
said  goodby  to  Beverly  and  her 
boy  friend,  and  went  out  to  the 
car. 

It  was  chilly  outside,  and  Jan 
pulled  her  coat  around  her  and 
looked  up  at  the  blinking  stars. 

"Beautiful  night,”  Bob  said,  in¬ 
haling  the  fresh,  cool  air. 

"Yes,  isn’t  it.” 

Jan  got  into  the  car,  not  waiting 
for  Bob  to  open  the  door.  She 
looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
parked  cars,  giving  him  directions 
as  he  backed  out. 

The  ride  to  Jan’s  house  was 
short,  as  she  lived  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  restaurant.  This 
time  Jan  waited  for  Bob  to  come 
around  the  car  and  open  her  door. 
Together  they  went  up  the  walk. 

"Thanks  for  a  lovely  time,”  she 
said  to  him  when  they  reached  the 
front  steps. 


"Thank  you,”  Bob  said. 

"Bob?” 

"Yes.” 

"You  going  to  the  game  tomor- 
*\  >> 

row? 

There  was  a  pause. 

"I’m  afraid  I  won’t  be  able  to 
make  it.  I’m  loaded  down  with 
homework.” 

"Oh,  well  good  night.” 

She  stood  poised  waiting  for 
him  to  kiss  her,  as  he  had  always 
done  since  their  second  date. 

He  leaned  over  and  kissed  her, 
unhurriedly. 

"Good  night,”  he  said. 

It  was  a  funny  feeling,  he 
thought  later.  He  had  drifted 
away  from  Jan.  It  was  something 
he  had  lost  and  could  not  get  back. 
It  was  a  funny  feeling;  a  sense 
that  he  had  outgrown  Jan,  as  he 
had  outgrown  toy  soldiers  and 
cowboy  suits.  He  had  not  lied,  he 
thought.  He  was  loaded  down. 
He  would  study  biology  tomor¬ 
row,  and  perhaps  go  to  the  library 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had  many 
things  to  do  over  the  weekend. 
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EDITORIAL 

A  Catholic  college  literary  is  an  outlet  for  campus  creativity.  Its 
function  is  partly  to  provide  thinking  students  a  chance  to  express 
themselves,  and  partly  to  serve  as  a  testing  ground  for  embryo  Hem- 
ingways,  Hopkinses  and  Faulkners.  It  should  be  a  patron  of  the  arts 
— and  of  the  artful.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Fordham  Monthly 
has  stood  pre-eminent  in  fulfilling  its  literary  function.  For  striking 
photography,  for  off-beat  layout,  and  for  realistic  creative  writing,  it 
placed  second  to  none.  Pietistic,  it  was  never;  Catholic  always.  But 
the  Fordham  Monthly  like  many  college  lits  and  journals  throughout 
the  country  has  died. 

For  the  closing  of  some  collegiate  publications  we  won’t  shed  tears 
— certainly  not  for  the  Mawkish  Monthly  typical  of  most  of  our  sister 
and  many  of  our  brother  institutions.  This  is  a  magazine  whose  very 
English  is  vague  and  artificial,  tainted  by  the  aura  of  pietism  which 
surrounds  its  writers.  This  is  not  'Catholic’  literature;  it’s  a  lie,  the  lie 
of  Calvin  and  Jansen  that  equates  religion  with  sentiment  and  holds 
man’s  nature  is  bad.  Their  art  and  writing  stand  as  an  insult  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  college  reader.  Nor  will  we  weep  the  extinction  of  the 
many  college  periodicals  that  specialize  in  pornography.  Rather,  we 
welcome  any  attempt  at  lessening  the  reams  of  lewdness  turned  out  by 
some  of  our  undergraduate  presses. 

But  the  Fordham  Monthly  was  clean  and  honest  and  Catholic. 
If  it  shocked  people  at  times,  it  was  only  with  the  static  edge  of  truth. 
And  when  it  treated  of  religion,  it  did  so  with  dignity:  adults  writing 
for  adults.  And  to  balance  its  dignity,  there  showed  through  every 
page  the  exuberance  and  initiative  of  its  editors.  It  is  with  sadness  that 
the  Stylus  marks  the  departure  from  the  literary  scene  of  a  magazine 
that  has  earned  the  respect  of  Catholic  undergraduate  publications 
throughout  the  country. 

But  Lazarus,  too,  was'dead.  Perhaps  we  can  look  with  hope  to  the 
day  the  Fordham  Monthly  regains  its  leadership  among  undergraduate 
publications. 

— Terence  Dewsnap 
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MANEUVERS  £  BY  JOHN  P. 
FINNEGAN  ^  The  sun  was  a  disk 
of  white-hot  flame  unimaginable  high  in 
the  blue  sky.  It  burned  down  on  the  des- 
sicated  yellow-green  weeds  which  grew 
sparsely  from  the  gritty  soil  of  the  field. 
Across  the  field  a  hot  breeze  blew,  stirring 
languidly  the  tops  of  a  few  shrubs  and 
bringing  a  slight  relief  to  the  three  pla¬ 
toons  of  soldiers  sprawled  wherever  they 
could  find  shade.  From  afar  came  the 
high  whine  of  a  tank  convoy  kicking  up 
dust  on  the  road. 

Pfc.  Richard  Silva  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead  with  a  dirty  hand  and 
expertly  sluiced  a  bug  from  his  mess-cup 
of  lemonade.  It  was  too  hot  to  even  eat, 
he  thought.  Why  did  they  have  to  have 
all  this  training  business  in  August  any¬ 
way?  Damn  maneuvers!  Trudging 
through  the  heat  and  the  choking  dust  all 
day  along  the  rutted  roads  .  .  .  marching, 
drilling,  marching  ...  no  use  thinking 
about  it. 

He  began  to  poke  at  his  meal  with  his 
knife  and  fork  from  his  mess-kit.  It  was 
a  good  meal.  Corn,  potatoes,  fried  chick¬ 
en.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  usually 
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gave  them  good  food  when  they 
were  in  the  field.  Not  too  much 
grit  in  it  from  the  earth  and 
grasses  either. 

"Dick!”  someone  called  from 
behind  him. 

He  swung  around  from  where 
he  sat  and  watched  Pearl  come  up. 
Pearl  was  a  tall  gangling  boy,  with 
a  red,  sunburned  face  and  pale 
blond  hair  trailing  down  from 
under  his  helmet  liner.  He  was 
carrying  his  mess  gear  in  his  hands. 

"Hi.  Sit  down  and  make  your¬ 
self  at  home.  Enjoy  the  cuisine.” 

"Thanks.”  The  kid  carefully 
lowered  himself  to  the  ground. 
"Boy,  it’s  pretty  hot  today.” 

"Yeah.  Well,  you  got  to  expect 
it  in  August.  Every  Army  camp 
Eve  ever  been  in  has  been  the  same. 
Either  blazing  hot  or  a  swamp 
when  it  rains.” 

"I  guess  so.  Gee,  I  hope  I  get 
through  this  training  all  right.  I 
hear  it’s  not  so  bad  when  you  get 
assigned  to  a  regular  unit.” 

"Sure  you’ll  make  it  all  right. 
Everybody  finds  it  unpleasant. 
The  government  ain’t  running  a 
pleasure  resort,”  said  Silva  reassur¬ 
ingly. 

"Yeah,”  answered  Pearl,  rub¬ 
bing  chapped  lips.  "It  sure  is  hard 
getting  used  to  this  place  though. 
The  food,  the  drill,  everything! 
It’s  .  .  .  different.”  He  had  large, 
rather  stupid  brown  eyes,  Silva 
noted. 

"So  don’t  worry  about  it.  Like 
I  said,  everybody  finds  it  tough. 
But  you’ll  get  through.  Everybody 
does.”  He  finished  his  meal,  rose 
to  his  feet  and  walked  over  to  the 


nearest  garbage  line  to  scrape  and 
clean  his  messkit. 

He  sympathized  with  the  kid. 
But  there  wasn’t  much  good  ad¬ 
vice  he  could  give  him.  The  service 
was  a  hell  of  a  lot  different  from 
what  the  kid  had  probably  ex¬ 
pected.  No  flags,  no  trumpets,  no 
high-breasted  girls  tossing  them¬ 
selves  at  the  nearest  uniform.  Just 
heat,  dust,  stupidity  .  .  .  the  peace¬ 
time  Army.  But  it  was  necessary. 

Not  that  Silva  wanted  a  war. 
He  had  seen  Mi’s  rip  flimsy  tar¬ 
gets  apart  at  200  yards.  He  did  not 
want  to  see  what  they  could  do  to 
human  flesh.  He  still  remembered 
the  ugly  little  sensation  in  his  guts 
one  bright  morning  on  maneuvers 
when  an  enemy  machine  gun 
firing  blanks  had  caught  him  in 
the  open.  It  is  a  funny  feeling  to 
find  out  you  are  dead.  He  did  not 
want  war. 

THE  company  sergeant’s  bel¬ 
low  broke  up  the  peaceful 
scene.  The  men  rose  from 
their  places  of  rest  to  form  on 
their  grounded  equipment,  where 
the  blue  guidon  flapped  lazily 
above  the  ranks  of  packs  and  the 
tripods  of  stacked  rifles.  Silva  and 
the  rest  of  his  platoon  ran  down 
the  length  of  the  ranks  to  stand 
stiffly  in  their  places. 

The  kid,  late  and  in  a  hurry, 
burst  through  the  ranks,  tripped 
over  a  stack  of  rifles,  and  brought 
the  whole  thing  down  in  a  clatter 
of  equipment. 

There  was  a  moment  of  em¬ 
barrassed  silence.  The  platoon 
stood  stiffly  in  their  places,  star- 
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ing  straight  ahead.  The  platoon 
sergeant  walked  slowly  and  men¬ 
acingly  toward  Pearl. 

"You’ve  had  it,  mister.  You  can 
sleep  with  your  rifle  tonight.  And 
the  next  time  you  do  anything 
like  that,  you  wash  the  cadre  room 
out  with  a  toothbrush.  Under¬ 
stand  me?” 

"Yes,  sergeant.” 

"You’re  a  stupid  fool.  A  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  Army.  One  more 
goof  and  we  send  you  to  the  Wacs. 
Understand?” 

"Yes,  sergeant.” 

The  platoon  stood  there  in  the 
hot  sun  silently.  They  averted 
their  gazes.  The  hot  sweat  oozed 
down  their  faces  and  their  necks. 

The  Sergeant  walked  back  to 
his  position. 

"Don’t  take  it  too  hard,”  mut¬ 
tered  Silva. 

"Secure  your  equipment,”  the 
command  was  relayed  from  Com¬ 
pany.  Silva  was  merged  into  the 
unit,  became  part  of  it,  like  an 
individual  cell  in  the  body  of  a 
living  animal. 

The  men  of  the  company 
buckled  their  cartridge  belts 
about  them,  the  filled  canteens 
slapping  against  their  buttocks. 
They  slipped  the  bulky  packs  onto 
their  backs. 

"Take  arms.” 

They  grasped  the  rifles,  disen¬ 
gaged  the  stacking  swivels,  came 
back  to  attention. 

"Close  ranks,  march.” 

The  four  ranks  moved  in  on  one 
another,  forming  one  solid  mass. 
"Dress-right  dress.”  Heads  snapped 
mechanically  to  the  right.  Left 


arms  shot  out  to  touch  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  next  man. 

"Sling  arms.  Right  face.  For¬ 
ward,  march.”  The  company 
moved  off  along  a  rutted  track. 
They  moved  precisely  and  exactly, 
by  the  rules.  They  clumped  heavy- 
ly,  rhythmically  along  the  road, 
a  hundred  men  in  faded  green 
fatigues,  shiny  helmet  liners  on 
their  heads,  slung  rifles  at  their 
shoulders,  the  blue  guidon  leading. 
They  moved  along  the  dusty  road 
chanting  the  corny  marching 
songs  that  some  of  the  young, 
gung-ho  officers  insisted  on. 

"When  Ah  get  mah  Dynaflo 
.  .  .”  The  sergeant’s  hoarse  voice 
was  echoed  by  a  hundred  others, 
"we  ain’t  gonna  march  no  mo’.  .  . 
Am  Ah  right  or  am  Ah  wrong? 
RIGHT!  Am  Ah  right  or  am  Ah 
wrong?  RIGHT! 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two 
— three ,  four  ” 

Silva’s  feet  were  leaden  in  the 
clumsy  combat  boots.  He  seemed 
to  be  wholly  a  part  of  the  unit, 
bonded  to  it  by  the  driving  tatoo 
of  heels  against  earth. 

Heat  blazing  down  from  the  sky 
.  .  .  the  swish  and  crunch  of  boots 
.  .  .  the  winding  road  stretching 
out  before  them  endlessly  through 
the  woods  .  .  .  the  weight  of  the 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  the  tautness 
of  the  sling  against  his  thumb  .  .  . 
the  sweat  trickling  down  his  nose 
from  under  the  helmet  liner  .  .  . 
the  muttered  curses  of  the  non- 
coms  .  .  .  the  dust  rising  in  smoth¬ 
ering  yellow  clouds  from  under  the 
wheels  of  a  passing  truck  .  .  .  the 
even,  mechanical  movements  of 
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the  soldiers,  little  men  wound  up 
with  keys  .  .  .  the  swish  and 
crunch  of  each  step  .  .  .  How  was 
Pearl  doing? 

THERE  was  a  tall  pine  grove 
just  ahead,  a  cool  green  oasis 
of  shade  on  the  road.  Just 
beyond  the  grove  the  dirt  track 
took  a  sharp  bend.  The  lead  pla¬ 
toon,  Silva’s  platoon,  swung 
around  the  curve.  There  was  a 
crossroads  there,  where  the  track 
was  crossed  by  a  black  sticky  rib¬ 
bon  of  tar  humming  with  traffic. 

"Road  guards,  right  and  left,” 
barked  the  sergeant.  The  road 
guards  were  supposed  to  block 
traffic  so  that  the  unit  could  cross 
in  safety. 

Pearl  was  a  road  guard.  He 
double-timed  out  fast  from  the 
column  with  his  rifle  at  port  arms, 
just  like  it  said  in  the  book.  He 
loped  into  the  middle  of  the  tar 
road,  a  frightened  animal,  legs 
pumping,  big  nervous  eyes  staring. 
The  truck  came  down  the  road 


fast.  The  kid  should  have  stepped 
out  of  the  way.  But  he  was  too 
eager.  Or  too  slow. 

The  truck  tried  to  stop  in  time, 
but  failed.  Like  a  bull  it  tossed 
him,  then  smashed  him  under  its 
wheels.  The  kid  lay  still  on  the 
tar.  His  head  was  a  red  smear, 
staining  the  tar. 

The  platoon  broke  formation 
and  ran  up  and  clustered  around 
the  big,  olive-drab  truck  and  the 
patch  that  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  were  all  very  still.  After 
a  while  the  medics  came  and  cov¬ 
ered  Pearl. 

Pfc.  Richard  Silva  knelt  on  the 
hot  road  by  the  cool  pines.  Not 
praying — just  resting  while  the 
sweat  cut  stinging  tracks  through 
the  dirt  of  his  face.  In  his  hand 
he  clutched  his  rifle.  He  watched 
the  red  stains  seeping  through  the 
white  covering  in  the  street,  then 
stared  around,  his  finger  on  the 
trigger,  wanting  to  fire.  But  it 
was  maneuvers,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  fight. 
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